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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two following pages.) 








Private and class instruction. 
lip-reading. 


18-20 E. 41st Street 








INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


Day and evening practise classes. 
Normal training course throughout the year. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (incorporated) 
Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 





a 


Lectures by 
Ask for circulars. 


New York City 
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Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from 


the School or through any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


Training Course for Teachers 
All pupils have exceptional opportunity for FREE practice 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 





LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss Lucy Erxa Case, Principal 
Miss ANNETTE GILMORE, Assistant Teacher 
Private Instruction, Weekly Practice Class, Conversation 
Class for Advanced Pupils Normal Training Course 


1005 Story Bldg., B’way at 6th Los Angeles, California 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, Car. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal 
Nitchie Method Used 
Conversation Classes 


7043 Jenkins Arcade 








St. Louis, Mo. 





Private Lessons 
Current Events Classes 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Boston School of Lip-Reading 
NITCHIE METHOD 


Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass, 


Washington School of Lip-Reading 
Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 
New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
203 Nortu 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons Conversation Classes. 
Miss ELIZABETH G. De Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N.Y. 








Minneapolis, Mina, 

















Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL 








—————e 








Muller-Walle Method 


899 Woodward Avenue 





DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine and Miss Lucie Dumon 


Nitchie Method 


Detroit. Michigan 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


BY A. L. BENEDICT, A. M., M. D., F. A. C. P., Late Captain M. C., U.S. A. 


S INFECTIOUS processes, includ- 
ing specific diseases, are causes of 
deafness, it may be allowable to discuss 
the latter in a somewhat general way. 
The term infectious has come to mean 
simply that a.condition is due to a living 
organism, especially one of microscopic 
size, though no sharp line can be drawn 
between the results of attacks by micro- 
organisms, those of small size, but not 
requiring anything more powerful than a 
magnifying glass or a small microscope 
for their study, and those of considerable 
size, such as tapeworms. There is even 
a natural gradation to the effects of poi- 
sonous and vulnerating plants and ani- 
mals entirely external to the injured sub- 
ject. On the other hand, many believe 
in ultra-microscopic germs, which would 
require for their detection far higher 
magnifying power than our best instru- 
ments now possess. This belief rests 
solely on the fact that certain diseases, 
especially the eruptive diseases common 
in children, are plainly infectious, though 
no germ has been discovered, and that the 
infectious element has passed through the 
pores of porcelain filters. However, as 
in several instances the passage of virus 
through filters has been shown to have 
been due to defects in the latter, and as 
certain germs supposed to have been 
ultra-microscopic have been demonstrated 
to be relatively large and to require 
merely special methods of staining, there 
is no reason to believe that there is a 
group of excessively minute organisms. 
The term contagious is employed as a 
convenient designation for infections that 





are readily transmitted. We really mean 
by it that a disease is so readily trans- 
mitted that not even direct contact with 
a patient is necessary. There is no an- 
tithesis to contagiousness, though certain 
diseases of infectious nature are not lia- 
ble to be transmitted from casual, brief 
contact, and some, as the malarias and 
yellow fever, require inoculation of the 
real germ by a mosquito bite, so that if 
mosquitoes are excluded there is no dan- 
ger from even close and prolonged con- 
tact with a patient. 

It may be remarked in passing that the 
word “germ” is not so unscientific as 
some think, and that it is preferable to 
the word “bacterium” in general discus- 
sions. The latter term indicates a special 
group of minute plants. A considerable 
number of diseases is due to vegetable 
micro-organisms that are not bacteria or 
to animal organisms of one kind or an- 
other, and diseases that are closely 
analogous in their manifestations and 
methods of transmission may be due to 
entirely different kinds of micro-organ- 
isms, while we still have several diseases 
clearly infectious, whose micro-organ- 
isms are not known at all. 

Military experience has called atten- 
tion to some facts not realized from the 
less concentrated and more gradually ac- 
quired lessons of civil practice. In the 
Spanish War we learned that the law of 
chance, under existing conditions, would 
include at least one case of incipient ty- 
phoid in every regiment—about equiva- 
lent to the present battalion. It resulted 
in many units that nearly every man not 
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protected by a previous attack developed 
the disease. Under present conditions 
there would be a case to a considerably 
larger unit, and military sanitation was 
so much better that the spread of the dis- 
ease would have been much less. How- 
ever, vaccination against typhoid, first 
used on a large scale in the British army 
during the Boer War, had meantime been 
perfected, so that this disease is practi- 
cally a dead issue wherever antityphoid 
vaccination is practiced, even under the 
unfavorable sanitary conditions of trench 
warfare. While typhoid does not directly 
tend to deafness in a considerable per- 
centage of cases, its elimination, which 
is now a practical possibility, will un- 
doubtedly reduce the total incidence of 
deafness somewhat. 

On the other hand, the experience of 
the present war emphasized the fact that 
measles, scarlet fever, mumps, German 
measles, etc., are diseases of childhood 
largely, because nearly every one con- 
tracts them at some time—one attack 
usually protecting against subsequent in- 
fection—and that they occur in childhood 
merely by the law of chance. Especially 
among men from the country, who had 
not been exposed frequently to whatever 
germs might be carried in a crowd of 
human beings, the accidental presence of 
these germs resulted in a considerable 
incidence of the corresponding diseases. 

We have long thought of young men, 
especially when free from gross physical 
defects and living in the open air, as in 
the case of our troops, as being excep- 
tionally resistant to disease. On the con- 
trary, they not only developed the dis- 
eases mentioned, which every one may 
expect to have once in a lifetime, and 
rarely twice, but they contracted diph- 
theria, influenza, the various forms of 
pneumonia, etc., and died of them, not to 
a high rate, except in regard to influenza, 
but to an extent which was higher than 
would have been expected for the same 
period of time in civil life, and which 
justifies skepticism, both in regard to the 
supposed resistance of healthy young 
adults and to the hygienic value of out- 
door life, for persons accustomed to 
reliance on. various artificial means of 








protection against the vicissitudes of the 
weather. 
While the ordinary colds are well 
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known to be due to bacteria, military ex- 
perience showed that the influence of 
cold and damp, especially chilling after 
perspiration, was really important, as 
formerly believed, and not only with re- 
gard to ordinary colds, but to diseases 
that could in any sense be regarded as 
catarrhal, even including measles. The 
influence of dust, insects, and overcrowd- 
ing, not to mention the general tendency 
to excessive growth of bacteria in warm 
weather, was, generally speaking, greatly 
exceeded by that of bad weather, even 
when other factors were reduced to a 
minimum. This does not mean_ that 
measures to prevent the diseases referred 
to, on the basis of their germ causation, 
were unavailing, nor that evidence was 
lacking of the practical bearing of bac- 
teria, but that the time-honored empiri- 
cism with regard to chill, damp, and ex- 
posure should not be neglected. 
Influenza presents problems that can- 
not be settled offhand. We may set 
aside the sensational claim that it was 
black death, in the sense of pneumonic 
plague, and doubt whether “Spanish” in- 
fluenza was anything more than ordinary 
influenza of severe type. The “black- 
death” phenomenon was in many places 
shown to be due,to joint infection by a 
well-known bacterium that destroys red 
blood cells, but which has not hitherto 
been recognized as a frequent cause of 
disease. Prior to the epidemic of 1889- 
1890, influenza was commonly described 
as a disease of great severity of symp- 
toms, but of practically no mortality. At 
that time and subsequently it was learned 
to be of really serious nature, especially 
as tending to the development of tuber- 
culosis, but its mortality has not usually 
exceeded 1 or 2 per cent directly. Mueh 
of the influenza, or grippe, so called, since 
1889-1890 has consisted of ordinary 
colds, not due to any particular germ. 
There was considerable true and_ false 
influenza in the winter of 1917-1918 of 
average severity, both in military canton- 
ments and in civilian communities. Early 
in the fall of 1918, pretty definitely cor- 
responding to the first bad weather, an- 
other epidemic started, of varying pro- 
portions with regard to population and 
of varying severity with regard to the 
complications and mortality, but, at the 
best, equaling or exceeding the worst of 
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previous epidemics, and at its worst 
reaching the astonishing death rate of 
12.5 per cent, even with the best of med- 
ical care and nursing in well-equipped 
hospitals for cases promptly discovered. 

What the aftermath will be in regard 
to any such special sequel as deafness 
cannot be determined for some years, nor 
can we foretell whether future epidemics 
of influenza will return to the former 
relatively mild type or not. 

Two of the infections more or less 
liable to result in deafness may be con- 
sidered as dead issues, providing the re- 
spective vaccinations are generally prac- 
ticed—smallpox and typhoid. Diphtheria 
and some types of pneumonia are amen- 
able to somewhat analogous control, but 
of shorter duration and requiring greater 
consideration of the immediate condition 
of the individual. For scarlet fever, 
measles, mumps, influenza, and condi- 
tions due to germs not usually regarded 
as producing a definite, specific disease, 
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avoidance of exposure by enforcement 
of ordinary quarantine measures, direct 
antiseptic measures of prevention, and 
well-established lines of treatment will 
markedly diminish the liability to infec- 
tion, seriousness of the disease itself, and 
of its after-effects, but no generally ap- 
plicable fool-proof method of prevention 
exists, as for smallpox and _ typhoid. 
Claims have been made for inoculation 
methods for various members of this 
group, but they cannot yet be considered 
as established. 

A possible fallacy of statistics may be 
pointed out for military cases. When a 
soldier comes up for discharge, he can 
enter a claim for any deterioration of 
health arising during military service; 
but if he does, he is liable to be detained 
in a hospital for exceedingly careful and 
deliberate observation and _ treatment. 
The temptation, therefore, is strong to 
waive such claims in the anxiety to re- 
turn to home and business. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


BY MRS. MARGARET L. STONE 


HEN I reached California, there 

was within me an_ indescribable 
feeling of peace. Am I not near the 
Western Gate? Does not Saint Peter 
hold the keys? Is not the Land of Im- 
mortality just beyond the golden en- 
trance? 

With this spirit in my heart, I entered 
the City of the Angels—to me the “sound 
of the grinding is low’; but my good 
angel was at my elbow, although not 
aware of it. 

The following morning I ascended the 
elevator in the Mason Building to call 
upon Miss Case, who has led me along 
the happy lip-reading way, and, to my 
disappointment, learned that she had 
moved. I called on a friend, who said: 

“There is an evening school for adults, 
teaching lip-reading free. The classes 
are from seven until nine, in the public- 
school building at the corner of Eighth 
and Grand streets.” 

The hotel where I was stopping was 
near there, and the classes conducted by 
Mrs. Robinson and Miss Buckingham 





were delightful. The method used is the 
Miuller-Walle, and the sentences, with 
many refrains, are certain to lead one on 
to proficiency, if patiently pursued. 

A group of ladies there were convers- 
ing together, and the name of Miss Case 
was spoken. I sprang to my feet, inquir- 
ing if they were her pupils, and, as they 
were, I introduced myself as one of the 
inner circle. 

I have heard, “If once you are a pupil 
of a Nitchie teacher you were always 
one.” I’ve found this true of Miss Case. 
When she heard that I was in the city 
she wrote me a letter of welcome. 

The Los Angeles School of Lip-Read- 
ing, conducted by Miss Lucy Ella Case 
and ‘her assistants, at rooms 1005 Story 
Building, draw her pupils together on 
Wednesdays like Mecca draws the wan- 
dering Arabs. 

The two that I attended were of espe- 
cial interest. On one of the days the 
subject was “Longfellow.” As Miss Case 
was formerly from Boston, she is famil- 
iar with the late poet’s old-time haunts, 
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and when a child had seen him and was 
deeply impressed by his face of peace. 

The next Wednesday she had outlined 
on the blackboard, “The Old Curiosity 
Shop.” 

I began to bring forward into my 
memory Dickens’ characters; but the curi- 
osities of this day were American. 

First, she showed us a “sampler,” ex- 
quisite in fine cross-stitch needle-work, 
dated in the year of our Lord 1795, by 
one Dorothy Cushing, with her biography 
outlined upon it, and Miss Case told a 
pleasing story connected with it. 

One of the ladies was wearing a shawl 
of unusual beauty; she came forward to 
show it as one of the curiosities. It was 
silk, woven in stripes, that “her brother 
brought inte the United States from 
Mexico at the time that James K. Polk 
was the President.” 

A lady with a sweet, lovable face, who 
had been a missionary in China, exhibited 
a picture of a real Chinese god, and said, 
“That is a very good picture, indeed.” 
She gave incidents of her life and work 
in that old land we want to Christianize. 

Five years before the American colo- 
nies declared their independence, Los 
Angeles became a city. 

California herself will be sixty-nine 
years old on September 7. She never 
wore swaddling clothes as a Territory, 
but entered the Union a full-grown State, 
far away from her sisters. 

In 1880 the population of Los Angeles 
was just a little over 11,000, but in 1890 
it had increased to 50,395, while now, in 
1919, she shelters 500,000. 

A young lady talked to us about the 
growth of the city; of her mother com- 
ing, a child, with her parents, and of 
the wonderful changes since then. They 
lived in the La Puebla, a Spanish town 
with many names; the full one was the 
City of Our Lady the Queen of the 
Angels. Her father built a house later 
where Broadway now is, and the resi- 
dents of Pueblo were so astonished: 
“Live away off there!” they exclaimed; 
but it gradually grew into the residential 
district. 

Another lady told of only a few years 
ago, when the first apartment was then 
building; many prophesied that “they 
would have their labor for their pains.” 


We were so interested in the social 
hour, forgetting we heard only with our 
eyes; but one person present returned 
to realization when she whispered to the 
lady ahead of her, who was oblivious 
of it. 

A radiant group of ladies passed out— 
happy scholars—and the face of Miss 
Case proclaimed “Victory!” 

The Hard-of-Hearing League meets in 
these rooms on Saturday one hour in the 
afternoon and is followed by a Bible 
class of one hour. 

All through the week the rooms are 
open for private instruction under effi- 
cient leadership. 

At the evening school, at Grand and 
Eighth streets, the pupils range from 
those who reach their majority to those 
whose years are threescore and ten. 

The new ones enter with heavy, stolid 
faces; they go out with expressions of 
joy and walk with elastic steps. 

Surely, the City of Our Lady is doing 
her part to bring its silent members into 
companionship with their friends. 





NORTH DAKOTA 

We are teaching one class orally and 
several pupils are given instructions in 
articulation daily, but I do not think the 
best results can be attained in this line 
until an additional teacher is provided. 
Speech-teaching is slow and _ difficult 
work, and if the teacher is compelled to 
divide her attention among numerous 
classes, as our articulation teacher has 
been obliged to do, it must be evident 
that her labor will be put partially re- 
warded. 

And this is the proper place, I think, 
for me to call your earnest attention to 
the unsatisfactory results that come from 
requiring one teacher to handle a numer- 
ous class. Whatever methods may be de- 
vised for aiding the pupils in acquiring a 
language, they will never overcome the 
evil of large classes, especially in the 
primary department. I am of the opin- 
ion one teacher should not be required 
to handle more than six or eight pupils 
for the first two or three years in school. 
After the pupils have acquired some lan- 
guage and learned how to help them- 
selves, the classes may be enlarged. It 
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is the utter helplessness, the inability to 
proceed alone, of the deaf child on first 
entering school, that renders the teacher’s 
efforts so barren of results when she is 
compelled to spread her work out over a 
large number of pupils. Every deaf 
child on first.entering school must re- 
ceive the patient and persistent attention 
of the teacher. She must get down to 
their level and work with them. She 
must give each one her personal atten- 
tion, constantly devising ways and means 
to interest, help, and encourage them 
along the terribly difficult path they must 
go—From the Annual Report of A. R. 
Spear, for 1892, School for the Deaf, 
North Dakota. 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 
KEEPING CHILDREN FROM 
ISOLATION OF LOST 
HEARING 


A row of little faces, each eagerly 
intent; the beautiful sloe-black eyes, 
which betoken foreign birth or parentage, 
fixed with an almost solemn earnestness 
on the lips of the young woman who sits 
before them. The lips move silently and 
the children, still with the same solemn 
intentness, rise from their seats, bow 
with all the stiff stateliness of old-world 
courtiers, clap their hands twice, three 
times, seven times, and finally jump up 
and down joyously, their solemnity and 
dignity vanishing in a chorus of giggles 
and chuckles. 

It all looks like some new kinder- 
garten game invented “for amusement 
purposes only,” until one learns that 
every one of the children, whose ages 
range from six to 16 years, is partially 
deaf, and that the probabilities are that 
before many more years have passed 
the conditions causing the deafness will 
have increased so that they would be en- 
tirely shut off from the world about them, 
so far as sensations coming to normal 
persons through the aural channels are 
concerned, were it not for the instruc- 
tion in lip-reading they are now receiving. 

The feat that these children in the 
special class at School 18 perform so 
easily is one that very few adults can 
accomplish. It is far easier, the in- 


structors say, to teach a child to read 
the lips than it is to teach an older 
person; and this claim is borne out by 
the facility with which some of the seven 
and nine-year-old children who have 
been but two or three weeks in the class 
understand and repeat sentences pro- 
nounced noiselessly by their teacher, Miss 
Alice Howe. The older children, who 
have been longer in the class, find great 
pleasure in “lip-reading” stories read to 
them by Miss Howe in the special class, 
and through their studies with her are 
now able to take their places in the reg- 
ular grades, whereas they would inevi- 
tably have drifted into the ranks of the 
incorrigibly backward and finally “men- 
tally deficient” classes, owing to the im- 
possibility of their understanding the 
directions and explanations given by the 
grade teacher. 

The class at School 18 has been in 
existence for the past two years, during 
which time it has trained 36 children 
sent to the class from various schools of 
the city. These children are given neces- 
sary medical treatment by Dr. Franklin 
W. Bock, who conducts an ear, nose and 
throat clinic at the school, and in many 
cases it has been possible to retard the 
progress of the deafness so that the years 
of hearing which mean so much to the 
child in its impression-gathering period, 
have been prolonged and he or she will 
be much better equipped when complete 
deafness arrives. 

In speaking of the work, yesterday, 
Dr. Bock said that at a conservative 
estimate there must be several hundred 
children in the public schools of the city 
needing this special treatment and train- 
ing and there are more hundreds of 
young people above school age and now 
in industry who are handicapped by 
partial deafness. He advocates the es- 
tablishing of additional classes in the 
day schools, so that all the pupils may be 
reached and benefited and the inclusion 
of lip-reading classes in the night schools 
which might be attended by young men 
and women in industry who need this 
help. 

Dr. Bock also believes that instruction 
in lip-reading might well be included in 
the curriculum of normal children, since 
the child quickly becomes proficient in it 
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and would then be protected against pos- 
sible deafness that might come upon him 
through illness or accident in his older 
years. Merely as a means of cultivating 
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the powers of concentration, the exercise 
of lip-reading is said to be most valuable. 
From Rochester (N. Y.) Times Union, 
March 18th. 





SPEECH-READING FOR ADULTS 
BY CLARA E. NEWLEE 


alongs og is “that subtile 
.) art which may enable one with an 
observant eye to hear what any man 
speaks by the movement of the lips,” said 
Dr. John Bulwer, an English physician, 
about the year 1648. Dr. Bulwer’s defi- 
nition has become a classic. More than 
two hundred years later Mrs. Mary Alice 
Porter, an American teacher, defined it 
thus: “Lip-reading is watching the mouth 
of the person who is speaking and under- 
standing the thought so conveyed.”” The 
latest and most comprehensive definition 
on record is that of Mr. Edward B. 
Nitchie, himself an expert lip-reader and 
teacher of the art. In 1916 he said: 
“Lip-reading is the art of understanding 
a speaker’s thought by watching the 
movements of his mouth.” This ade- 
quately defines speech-reading, since it 
takes into account the twofold character 
of the art—the mechanical training of 
the eyes to read movements of the mouth, 
and, simultaneously, the interpretation of 
the movements into thought as expressed 
by the speaker. 

Almost every one knows of some adult 
whose hearing has become impaired. 
Such persons are cut off from participa- 
tion in the social life about them in pro- 
portion to the degree of deafness. In 
cases of partial deafness only, there is 
usually a tremendous strain put upon the 
nerves of the ears and less directly on the 
entire nervous system in the effort to 
hear the conversation of others. There 
is much shouting and gesticulating to the 
embarrassment of all concerned. The 
result usually is that the deaf person, cut 
off from the natur.l mode of communica- 
tion, drops out of the social circle of 
family and friends or his work. This of 
itself is sufficient to cause the discourage- 
ment and unhappiness prevalent among 
hard-of-hearing adults. 

Listen, now, to some comments of 
adults who have lost hearing, but who 


have learned to read speech from the 
lips: “I am able to understand the mem- 
bers of my family and many outsiders. 
I am gradually learning to forget my de- 
fect, and human intercourse is becoming 
more a pleasure than a torture.” “I am 
in better spirits, less mindful of my 
handicap, more confident. Thanks to lip- 
reading!” “My courage and self-confi- 
dence have been strengthened and I have 
found a joy in life I have not known for 
years.” And this from a student of 70 
years of age! “Lip-reading has opened 
a new world to me which grows broader 
and brighter. I am only a beginner, but 
lip-reading enables me to say, “The day- 
light cometh; the shadows flee away.’” 
Mr. Nitchie, who has been an example to 
sO many, says, with characteristic mod- 
esty, “I can sometimes understand a lec- 
ture or a sermon, depending upon condi- 
tions of light, etc.; less often can I un- 
derstand a play. I am called a good lip- 
reader, but I know better ones.” He 
adds, “Lip-reading has in it the power to 
make deafness of whatever degree much 
easier to bear.” 

Reading lips is not so unusual as one 
might suppose on first thought. Even 
people whose hearing is normal depend 
to some extent upon sight as a supple- 
mentary aid. Have you not seen what a 
movie actor said or read the lips of a 
conductor on a noisy car? Do you not 
prefer to sit where you can see the face 
of the preacher or public speaker? Deaf 
persons who depend entirely on their 
sight only carry farther the practise of 
“listening with the eyes.” 

The earliest record of successful teach- 
ing of speech-reading was that of a 
Spanish Benedictine monk in 1588. In 
the writings of Gilbert Burnet, 16%6, 
there is mention of a girl of sixteen who 
could understand what was said only 
when she could see the motions of the 
mouth of the speaker. She may have 
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been a pupil of the good Bishop Wallis, 
of England, whose work among the deaf 
was noted. Dr. Ammann, a Swiss phy- 
sician, succeeded in training some deaf 
persons in Holland to read lips in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. 
The Abbe De L’Epee, in France, gave an 
exhibition of some pupils whom he had 
taught to read lips about 1770. In his 
writings he declared that “the only way 
of totally and entirely restoring to so- 
ciety those who are deaf is to teach them 
to understand what is said by their 
sight.” In 1787 Samuel Heinicke estab- 
lished a school in Leipsic in which he 
taught lip-reading. 

In our own country speech-reading for 
adults was somewhat slow in coming into 
use. In 1883 Miss Sarah Fuller, of Bos- 
ton, a well-known teacher of speech and 
speech-reading for deaf children, trained 
Miss Eleanor Hough to teach speech- 
reading to adults. Miss Hough carried 
on her work to the time of her death, in 
1893. At that time Mrs. Mary Alice 
Porter took up Miss Hough’s work and 
continued it to 1912. These teachers ap- 
plied methods of their own adaptation to 
their teaching. 

In 1902 Miss Martha Bruhn, of Bos- 
ton, translated and introduced into the 
United States the Miuller-Walle method 
of teaching lip-reading. This method, 
designed by Julius Miiller-Walle in 1886, 
in Hamburg, Germany, is based on a 
study of speech movements. The method 
is fully set forth, with practise exercises 
of various kinds, in “The Miller-Walle 
Method of Lip-Reading for the Deaf,” 
by Miss Martha E. Bruhn, about to ap- 
pear in its fourth edition. The book con- 
tains thirty formal lessons, which are ex- 
pected to be supplemented by much and 
persistent practise. It is said that stu- 
dents frequently learn to understand 
members of their own family and a few 
of their friends before this course is fin- 
ished. The Miiller-Walle School of Lip- 
Reading, in Boston, established by Miss 
Bruhn in 1903, was primarily to teach 
speech-reading to adults, but the good 
news spread so rapidly and so far that 
Miss Bruhn soon added a normal depart- 
ment for the training of teachers. There 
are now more than thirty private schools, 
in as many cities, conducted by the 
Miiller-Walle method under teachers 


trained at the parent school in Boston. 

A very important method of teaching 
speech-reading was devised by Mr. Ed- 
ward Bartlett Nitchie, of New York. 
Mr. Nitchie, having lost his hearing at 
the age of fourteen, continued his educa- 
tion and took his degree at Amherst Col- 
lege. Then he set about to help others 
who are deaf. He made a careful study 
of the psychology of the subject, and 
evolved a scientific method of teaching, 
which is called “The Nitchie Method of 
Lip-Reading.” ‘The system makes a care- 
ful study of speech movements. The 
practise exercises, based on this analytic 
study, include a wide variety, such as 
practise words, movement words, typical 
conversations in common situations, col- 
loquial forms, short stories—all of which 
make the lessons thoroughly practical for 
application of speech-reading in every- 
day life. 

The Nitchie method is explained and 
illustrated in Mr. Nitchie’s book, “Lip- 
Reading, Principles and Practice,’ now 
in its seventh edition. The teaching aims 
of the method are clearly stated in the 
introductory chapters. Briefly summed 
up, they are: To train the eyes to substi- 
tute for deaf ears; to train the mind in 
synthetic ability, intuition, quickness, 
alertness; to supply certain spiritual 
needs, such as sympathy, courage, friend- 
liness, patience, cheerfulness. As_ to 
length of time required for the course, 
the author says: “Three lessons a week 
for three months will give most pupils a 
satisfactory and practical skill.” 

In 1903 Mr. Nitchie founded the New 
York School for the Hard-of-Hearing, 
of which he was principal to 1917. Mrs. 
Nitchie now conducts the school. In 
1904 he opened a normal department to 
train teachers to supply the ever-increas- 
ing demand. There are Nitchie schools 
in many cities, from New York to San 
Francisco. 

Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie, a student of 
the Nitchie School, in New York, and of 
the Muller-Walle School, in Boston, has 
evolved an original method of teaching 
speech-reading, which she employs in her 
school in Philadelphia. 

With the objects of ministering to the 
educational, economic, and social needs 
of the hard of hearing, a League was 
formed in New York in 1911 by pupils 
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of Mr. Nitchie’s school. In a short time 
the League was incorporated and _ its 
membership extended to include inter- 
ested friends as well as speech-readers. 
Practise classes are frequent; deaf per- 
sons are assisted in securing employ- 
ment; considerable charitable work is 
done; war service was rendered in sea- 
son. There are leagues now in many 
cities throughout the country, having ob- 
jects similar to those of the New York 
League. 

An organization called the Speech- 
Readers’ Guild, of Boston, was formed 
in 1911 by the pupils of Miss Bruhn’s 
school. The purposes of this Guild are 
chiefly to further sociability among the 
members and to assist in securing em- 
ployment for them. Its activities include 
war service and other helpful social serv- 
ice. Similar guilds have been established 
in other cities where there are Miiller- 
Walle schools. 

All the schools mentioned thus far 
have been private schools which charge 
tuition fees to their students. In 1912 
the Chicago Board of Education opened 
free evening classes in speech-reading in 
the public evening schools. The teachers 
are from the day schools for deaf chil- 
dren, since by a rule of the Board none 
are eligible to teach in the evening schools 
who have not a day-school certificate. 
The classes are well attended and the 
number grows steadily. Other cities re- 
ported as having free evening classes are 
Brooklyn, established in 1913 ; New York, 
1915; Newark, 1916; Boston, 1917 

Probably the latest practical recogni- 
tion of the usefulness of speech-reading 
is in the establishment of classes in 
speech-reading for war-deafened soldiers 
at the United States Hospital School at 
Cape May, N. J. The work is under the 
direction of Lieut. Col. Charles W. Rich- 
ardson, Division Physical Reconstruction, 
Surgeon General’s Office. In all branches 
of reconstruction work the government 
has selected the most advanced scientific 
methods possible. No better substitute 
for hearing is known than speech-read- 
ing; therefore the soldiers are receiv- 
ing this training from the most expert 
teachers. 

The school was opened in July, 1918. 
The educational work is in charge of a 
superintendent, a principal, and a se- 
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lected corps of teachers. The aim of the 
instruction is to equip deafened soldiers 
with a means of communication, so that 
they may re-enter the business or indus- 
trial world and earn a living. This is a 
supreme test of the practical value of 
speech-reading—a test that its advocates 
welcome as an opportunity to prove what 
can be done. The results are awaited 
with keen interest by friends all over the 
country. 


EXCELLENT METHOD OF TRAIN- 
ING ALL WHO ARE HARD 
OF HEARING 


BY ARTHUR FRENZEL 


Lip-reading is becoming popular as a 
result of the movies. 

Thousands in Denver are practicing 
the fascinating art, interpreting the 
movements of the lips of actors shown 
on the screen, and many are becoming 
sufficiently expert to read nearly every- 
thing that is said by the players as they 
move through their parts. 

However, for a dozen pupils in the 
Evening Vocational High School, Twen- 
ty-seventh Avenue and Franklin Street, 
who are taking up the art of speech- 
reading, as it is properly known, lip- 
reading is not being practiced for pas- 
time, but as a thing of necessity. These 
are either hard of hearing, partially deaf 
or totally deaf. The members of this 
new class at this popular school find that 
speech-reading is of great advantage to 
them in their daily life of business and 
pleasure. 

This lip-reading class, instructed by 
Miss Bessie L. Whitaker, is the only class 
of its kind in the public schools of Den- 
ver. John B. Garvin, principal of the 
Evening Vocational High School, de- 
clares that he has not heard of a speech- 
reading class in any other public school 
system in the United States.* 

“Lip-reading is becoming more popu- 





*If Mr. Garvin is correctly quoted, he 
showed a lamentable lack of knowledge, for 
free speech- reading classes have been con- 
ducted in many cities during the past decade. 
New York, Newark, Boston, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, all have had free evening classes im 
speech-reading years ago, as detailed in back 
numbers of THe Vota Review. 
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lar as a result of the movies, but it also 
is appealing more and more to the hard 
of hearing and the deaf,’ said Miss 
Whitaker, who also conducts a private 
class in speech-reading in the Denham 
Building. 

“Any person who cannot hear dis- 
tinctly, the partly deaf, and the totally 
deaf, can be greatly helped by taking 
a complete course in speech-reading. All 
who speak normally but cannot hear nor- 
mally are greatly benefited. 

“The purpose of the course is to help 
overcome the handicap of defective hear- 
ing by training the eyes to interpret the 
movements of the speaker’s lips. The 
results attained by a few months’ earnest 
study of lip-reading are such as to justify 
a more general use of this system of 
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BY JOHN A. 


VERY one knows that the surest 

way to break a bad habit is never to 
contfact it. Which statement, of course, 
is merely an Irishman’s way of saying 
that “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” 

This train of thought was induced by 
Mr. De Land’s excellent, though too 
brief, paragraphs on the cover page of 
Tue Voura Review for January. Why 
indeed should there continue to be new 
cases of deafness—or, at least, so many 
of them? It startles one to learn that 
specialists on deafness believe that within 
the lifetime. of a single generation the 
relative proportion to population of new 
cases of deafness could be reduced at 
least 75 per cent if certain rules, chiefly 
of a sanitary nature, were observed gen- 
erally. What an overwhelming argu- 
ment in favor of the doctrine of preven- 
tion! 

And, speaking of prevention, here is 
Tue Voira Review for February, pre- 
senting to its readers Mr. John D. 
Wright’s suggestion relative to making 
the deafness of children reportable. Of 
course, you haven’t read the article yet. 
Mr. Wright calls it “Beginning at the 
Beginning,” and you will find it on pages 
113-115 of THe Voita Review for Feb- 
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speech communication. It completely 
revolutionizes one’s opportunities and in- 
terests. Conversation becomes a pleas- 
ure. The nerve strain of trying to hear 
and the embarrassment of misunder- 
standing are almost wholly obviated. 
One no longer feels isolated from his 
friends and acquaintances, and life there- 
by is made happier and more nearly 
normal. 

“No unusual ability is required to be- 
come proficierit in speech-reading. Fairly 
good eyesight, close observation, a rea- 
sonable amount of practice and determi- 
nation to succeed are the chief requisites. 
The class meets Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings and new pupils are being added 
each week.”—From The Denver Post, 
Sunday, February 2, 1919. 


STRANGE DEVICE——” 
FERRALL 


ruary, 1919.. If you cannot find your 
copy, borrow one. A good place to be- 
gin the article is at the beginning, and the 
only place to stop is at the end—the very 
last word. Then re-read it—and think. 

Every now and then some big idea 
blazes like a flash of lightning, bright and 
clear, across our horizon, and we wonder 
why we never thought of the thing our- 
selves—or why everybody didn’t think of 
it. Mr. Wright is advancing that sort of 
an idea. But he needs help if its full pos- 
sibilities are to be realized—and realized 
in the shortest time possible. In the sug- 
gestion that impaired hearing in children 
be made a reportable matter by physi- 
cians, with penalty of loss of license to 
practice for failure to make reports, I 
confidently believe that Mr. Wright has, 
as he says, the bedrock founda- 
tion upon which the most successful edu- 
cational structure for the deaf should 
rest.” Let us give him our enthusiastic co- 
operation. Let us present a “solid-front” 
co-operation, such as George received 
from his friends. George, according to 
the Washington Star, went out in his auto 
and failed to return for dinner. His 
anxious wife sent telegrams to six of his 
closest men friends: “Is George passing 
the night with you?” George turned up 
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at breakfast time in a farm wagon. He 
had had an accident in the depths of the 
wilderness. Oh, George had had a terri- 
ble time. As he enlarged upon his ad- 
ventures and devoured ham and eggs, the 
maid brought in six telegrams. George’s 
wife opened them and read them one by 
one. They were worded alike: “George 
passed the night here.” 

As Mr. De Land tells us, the causes of 
deafness are pretty well known. Most 
cases may be traced to preventable dis- 
eases, such as scarlet fever, measles, 
meningitis, diphtheria, and the like. The 
difficulty, of course, is that so few people 
appreciate the fact that these “common” 
diseases often carry such things as deaf- 
ness in their wake. If we can lead at- 
tending physicians to take every precau- 
tion to see that the hearing is not allowed 
to become permanently affected as a re- 
sult of these diseases, we shall have done 
much toward bringing the day when deaf- 
ness will be practically unknown. We 
must get people—physicians and parents, 
especially—away from the notion that de- 
fects in hearing following such diseases 
will “wear off” or be outgrown. Mr. 
Wright’s plan will serve as a net to catch 
any cases that may slip through the hands 
of careless or indifferent attending phy- 
sicians. 

Unless careful examinations and tests 
are made, slightly affected hearing may 
easily pass unnoticed in the beginning. 
Normal hearing is so much keener than 
required for the ordinary affairs of life 
that it appears that one may lose much 
of it without having his ability to carry 
on conversations, for example, seriously 
impaired. This is the situation that ren- 
ders it so desirable that the physician be 
educated up to a keener personal respon- 
sibility in the matter. 

It is no doubt true that a large per- 
centage of humanity suffers from im- 
paired hearing. In most cases, however, 
the defect is too slight to be noticed. But 
we need to have some method by which 
we can be sure that no child is allowed to 
be neglected where the impairment in 
hearing may be of a progressive charac- 
ter. Probably all but very few cases of 
deafness could be prevented or checked 
if taken intime. If takenintime! “Aye, 
there’s the rub!” 

The need of extreme care is shown by 
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the fact that even a slight attack of one 
of these comparatively simple diseases 
may lay the foundation for deafness later 
in life. In my own case, I have had but 
one spell of illness in my life—a com- 
bined attack of measles and whooping 
cough, just severe enough to keep me in 
the house. With the exception of that 
attack, I have scarcely had a severe head- 
ache. But there is little doubt in my 
mind that my present total deafness had 
its beginning in that slight attack of 
measles, 

As I look back now, I can recall many 
incidents that serve to confirm this opin- 
ion—remarks at school, lectures, jokes 
at the theaters, etc., that my schoolboy 
companions heard clearly, but which I did 
not. Being absolutely healthy, and my 
ability to carry on ordinary conversations 
in the school-room and outside unim- 
paired, no one even considered remedial 
measures. Even the most superficial ex- 
amination and test would have revealed 
the defect. Think what it might have 
meant to me at that time had I met a 
person of Mr. Wright’s progressiveness 
and helpful knowledge! Or if the plan 
he suggests had then been in operation! 
I missed it, but his ideas are of just as 
much value to the boy of today—and to- 
morrow—as they would have been to me. 
That, after all, is the point. The past is 
gone, but the present is here and the 
future catching up with us a great deal 
more rapidly than most of us really de- 
sire. It is our work to see that the chil- 
dren of today and tomorrow do not have 
to follow in my footsteps—or should I 
say earsteps ? 

Personally, I have not found deafness 
much of an affliction—as yet. That may 
be a matter of temperament, or perhaps 
I am not sufficiently intelligent to realize 
my handicap. Blessed is he who expect- 
eth nothing—he shall not be disap- 
pointed—often. At any rate, I seem to 
have been especially fitted by nature for 
the role of a deaf man. Even at that, the 
thought that my deafness might have 
been prevented, or at least checked, is not 
altogether a pleasant one. And there are 
so many deaf people who have that same 
story to tell: Their deafness could have 
been prevented if taken in time. A fa- 
mous specialist told me that my hearing 
could have been saved (most of it) if 
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preventive measures had been taken even 
three years before I visited him, which 
was perhaps more than ten years from 
the inception of the trouble. So it would 
appear that there is ample hope, once 
people are taught to understand that even 
a slight defect in hearing needs immedi- 
ate attention, as a safeguard against pos- 
sible trouble in the future. Mr. Wright 
has shown us the way to make sure 
that such attention is given—and given 
promptly. 

Of course, there is apt to be more or 
less opposition to the plan as long as 
people insist upon regarding deafness as 
a mental disease. No parent wishes to 
have his child classified as half-witted, 
which seems to be the present rating of 
the deaf in the minds of many. But, like 
adenoids and other troubles of childhood 
that often are responsible for so-called 
“backward” children, deafness may with 
patience be explained to parents and to 
the children themselves, until finally it 
will be accepted in the same light as de- 
fects of vision—trivial, perhaps, in the 
beginning, but fraught with grave con- 
sequences for the future if not given im- 
mediate attention. 

It is true that the doctor has no au- 
thority at present to enforce the follow- 
ing of his advice, even though he may 
feel that the child needs immediate at- 
tention. He can only suggest. And 
realizing how sensitive most parents are 
on the subject, he usually, even against 
his better judgment, keeps silent, hoping 
for the best. However, if, as Mr. Wright 
Says, “ the law made impairment 
of hearing in a child of twelve or under 
a reportable matter, and the physician 
who failed to report a case was subject 
to the loss of his license to practice in 
the State, then no blame could be at- 
tached to him for making the fact known 
to the proper authorities, and the parents 
could have no complaint that he had vio- 
lated their confidence by revealing pro- 
fessional secrets.” 

There you have the doctrine that we 
are to preach. This is a matter that be- 
longs to all, but which, because of our 
own experience, comes home most keenly 
to us. We know what deafness means, 
even taken at its best. We are able to 
demonstrate in our own lives the vital 
importance of safeguarding the children 
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of the present and the future. This is 


the thing that adds weight to our plea and 
gives us the power to help. Here is a 
plan that reaches to the very root of the 
trouble. We are not merely urging a 
remedy that will deaden the pain—we 
are seeking to remove the cause of the 
pain. 

The next best thing to advancing a 
worth-while idea is to fall in line behind 
it and help make it a reality. And all of 
us can help. There is “no might without 
the mite.” This thing is so big, so vital, 
so far-reaching in its importance, that all 
should help. I want to feel that J have 
a hand in it, even if only to the extent of 
an article like this—a trifling evidence of 
my desire to participate in this “forward 
movement.” When I die, if I ever do, I 
do not wish to be placed in the category 
of a certain gentleman concerning whom 
the inquiry was made: “Did his death 
leave his family destitute?” “No” was 
the reply; “his loss was fully covered by 
insurance.” Are those your sentiments 
also? Then lend a hand! Fall in behind 
the banner with the strange device— 
“PREVENTION.” 


Miss Helen M. Gebhart, of Chicago, 
will hold a normal training class for 
teachers in the Muller-Walle method of 
lip-reading the latter part of June, 19109. 
Miss Martha E. Bruhn, of Boston, has 
made this school a branch school for her 
normal training course. The work is 
given throughout the year, but this sum- 
mer class is especially organized for 
teachers employed during the winter. 
Write Miss Gebhart for information, 639 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


The foolish habit prevails of buying 
books for children only during the Christ- 
mas holidays. The right time to buy 
books is prior to the summer vacation 
period, and the right book to buy is “The 
Raindrop: The Book of Wonder Tales” 
($1.50). So fascinating are these stories 
that the child will be no bother around 
the house during the many weeks it is 
home, and it will have increased its vo- 
cabulary and gained a love for good read- 
ing that will endure during a lifetime. 











SIMILES 


BY ALICE N. TRASK 


HE dictionary defines a simile as a 

word or phrase by which anything 
is likened in one of its aspects to another ; 
an imaginary or poetical comparison. 

Many similes are so apt and have been 
repeated so often that they have become 
part of the language. 

Similes prove very amusing and profit- 
able practise for lip-readers and may be 
used to advantage in several ways. Give 
each pupil paper and pencil; put the 
similes in sentences and read each one 
rapidly twice, giving the pupils time to 
write them down. 


1. The mother bear was as fierce as a 


tiger. 
The soldier was as brave as a lion. 

The baby is as innocent as a dove. 
The woman was as busy as a bee. 
That man is as meek as Moses. 
The girl is as neat as wax. 
. You are as slow as a snail, or mo- 
lasses in winter. 

8. I am as blue as indigo. 

g. The sea is as blue as the sky, or as 
the hills. 

10. The sky was as red as blood. 

11. You are burned as red as a lobster. 

12. His face is as red as a beet. 

13. The milk is as sweet as honey. 

14. This grape juice is as sour as 
vinegar. 

15. The knife is as sharp as a razor. 

16. The horse was as stubborn as a 
mule. 

17, 


18. 
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Their child is as vain as a peacock. 
The man is as strong as an ox. 
19. The tea is as weak as water. 
20. Her hair is as black as ink, or as 
jet, or as a crow, or as a raven’s wing. 
21. The mare is as gentle as a lamb. 
22. Their boy is as wild as a colt. 
23. The man is as wily as a serpent. 
24. The ice is as smooth as glass. 
25. The room is as cold as charity, or 
as ice. 
26. The man is as bald as an eagle. 
27. My coat is as light as a feather. 
28. The trunk is as heavy as lead. 
29. The sand on the beach is as white 
as the driven snow. 
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30. The country road is as steep as a 
mountain. 
31. The thief was as sly as a fox. 
32. Your duty is as plain as preaching. 
33. I am sleepy as an owl, or as stupid. 
34. The calf is as fat as butter, or as 
a pig. 
35. The baby’s hands are as warm as 
toast. 
36. You look as snug as a bug in a rug. 
37. That youth is as tall as a bean pole. 
38. You are thin as a rail. 
39. The baby is as cute as cotton. 
40. Is not that girl as pretty as a pic- 


41. His judgment is as sound as a nut, 
or as an apple. : 

42. That apple is as green as grass. 

43. The little boy is as bright as a 
button. 

44. You are burned as brown as a 
berry. 

45. You look as cross as a bear. 

46. The old slave was as faithful as a 
dog. 

47. He always looks as sleek as a cat. 

48. He was as mad as a hornet, or as 
a wet hen, or as a hatter. 

49. The cloth is as soft as velvet. 

50. The water is as clear as crystal. 

51. Those men are as much alike as 
two peas in a pod. 

52. The old man is as mean as a miser, 
or as dog-pie. 

53. She is as rich as Croesus. 

54. The family is as poor as a church. 
mouse, or as Job’s turkey. 

55. Don’t trust him; he is as slippery 
as an eel. 

56. The boat is as tight as a drum. 

57. The water is as hot as a hot potato. 

58. She is as awkward as a bull in a 
china shop. 

59. My hands are as clammy as a fish. 

60. We were packed in as close as 
sardines in a box. 

61. The bread is burned as black as 
my hat, or as a coal. 

62. This evening is as mild as a May 
morning. 

63. Peace is as far distant as the stars. 
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64. The little boy is as dirty as a pig. 

65. The puppy is as round as a pud- 
ding, or as a ball. 

66. | am as hungry as a wolf, or as a 
hunter. 

67. His principles are as firm as a rock. 

68. She is as gay as a lark. 

69. The cat is as curious as a woman. 

70. April weather is as fickle as a 
woman. 

71. The sailor is as drunk as a sea 
cook, or as a lord. 
. This room is as hot as fire. 
3. The road is as straight as a board. 
. The baby was as good as gold. 
5. The old man is as deaf as an adder. 
6. I am as sick as a dog. 

77. You are as wet as a drowned rat. 

78. The girl was as cool as a cucumber. 

79. The dinner will be as cold as ice. 

80. He looks as happy as a clam, or as 
a big sunflower, or as a king. 

81. The bride was as fair-as a lily. 

82. The noise was as loud as a trum- 
pet. or as thunder. 

83. He is feeling as fit as a fiddle. 

84. That man is as hard as nails. 

85. His heart is as hard as flint, or as 
a diamond. 

86. It passed as quick as a flash, or as 
a wink, or as lightning. 

87. She looks as old as Methuselah. 

88. The party was as gloomy as an 
undertaker’s shop. 

89. The baby is as lively as a cricket. 

90. The wall is as high as a precipice, 
or as steep as a precipice. 

gt. The castle is as lofty as the moun- 
tain peaks. 

92. He is as unstable as water. 

93. His love is as changeless as the sea. 

94. The horse was as lame as a lame 
duck. 

95. This mud is as sticky as glue. 

96. The little girl is as plump as a 
partridge. 

97. The country is as flat as a prairie. 

98. That man is as honest as the day. 

99. The baby is more precious than 
rubies. 

100. The 
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greyhound is as fleet as a 


deer. 
101. The girl is as shy as a young 
gazelle. 
; 
102. The woman was as beautiful as 
an angel. 


103. The medicine is as bitter as gall. 
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The maid was as pale as a ghost. 
She was trembling like a leaf. 
Their father looked as sober as a 


104. 
105. 
106. 

judge. 
107. It will happen as sure as fate. 
108. I will be true as steel. 

109. His fate was as cruel as the grave. 
110. The airplane’s flight was as swift 

and straight as an arrow. 

111. The ground is as dry as a bone. 
112. He is as deep as a well. 

113. That girl is as shallow as a brook. 
114. I will be as silent as the grave. 
115. The Indian squaw is as patient as 

Job. 

116. The whole family is as proud as 

Lucifer. 

117. That report is as 
woman. 

118. The child is as mischievous as a 
monkey. 

119. The Queen’s crown was as daz- 
zling as the sun. 

120. That man is almost as prim as an 
old maid. 

121. His eyes are as hard as flint. 

122. The room is as musty as a damp 
cellar. 

123. The servant is as ignorant as a 
cow. 

124. The old man is as wise as an owl, 
or as Solomon. 

125. Her face 
funeral. 

126. You look as pale as a ghost. 

127. She married a man as ugly as a 
mud fence. 

128. It is as plain as the nose on your 
face. 

129. I would not trust her as far as I 
could see her. 


false as a 


was as solemn as a 


Or you can put the similes in the form 
of questions and give in turn, each pupil 
giving the answer. 


Q. What bird is very vain? 
A. The peacock. 
Q. What animal is brave? 
A. The lion. 
QO. Who was the richest man in his- 
tory? 
A. Creesus. 
Q. Who was considered very wise? 
A. Solomon. 
Q. What insect is very lively? 
A. The cricket. 
Q. What animal is very shy? 
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A. A young gazelle. 

©. What is very beautiful? 

A. An angel. 

©. How pale was the woman? 

A. She was pale as a ghost. 

©. How dry was the ground? 

A. It was drv as a bone. 

(). How shallow was her mind? 

A. As shallow as a brook. 

©. How proud was the man of his 


children? 
A. As proud as Lucifer. 
Q. Is the child very prim? 
. As prim as an old maid. 
How hard is lip-reading? 
It is as hard as a cocoanut. 
How hard will you work? 
As hard as a slave. 
Is she a sweet girl? 
As sweet as honey. 
. Is she modest and retiring? 
She is as modest as a violet. 
. Has he sound judgment ? 
. His judgment is as sound as a nut. 
How white is her hair? 
% It is as white as the driven snow. 
©. Is her hair black or brown? 
A. It is as black as the raven’s wing. 
Q. Did it happen quickly ? 
A. As quick as a flash. 
©. How strong was Samson? 
~ As strong as an ox. 
. Do you like your tea weak? 
A As weak as water. 
O. Is the ice smooth ? 
A As smooth as ice. 
. Is your bag heavy? 
As heavy as lead. 
. Do you really think he is sly? 
. Yes; as sly as a fox. 
. Was the road steep? 
As steep as a mount Lin. 
©. What character in the Bible was 
meek ? 
A. Moses. 
©. How stubborn was the boy? 
A. As stubborn as a mule. 
©. How slow is she? 
A. She is as slow as 
winter. 
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There is still another way to use sim- 
iles for practise. Write the similes on 
slips of paper, omitting the adjective of 
comparison, and have the pupils complete 
sentences rapidly in turn. For example: 
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ee wl Fb O86 es as a fox, 
ie 80 BIWENS OS. os oe eit as a bee. 
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fg 6 ees as Moses, 


This is amusing, and if done rapidly 
makes the pupils think quickly. The 
practise comes from watching so many 
mouths. The second way of giving the 
similes gives the best practise. 


A TRIBUTE 


BY HELEN M. 


TO MISS BRUHN 
GEBHART 


In the pages of Tur Vora Review I 
wish to express the appreciation and 
thanks of those who have been reading 
the splendid articles that have been con- 
tributed to this magazine by Miss Martha 
FE. Bruhn, principal of the Miuller-Walle 
School of Lip-Reading, of Boston. Her 
words and messages are always looked 
for with eagerness, for the sterling quali- 
ties and thoroughness of her method are 
realized by those who have taken her 
work. 

Teachers of her method who are doing 
work at the reconstruction hospital at 
Cape May are receiving the greatest 
of the Sur- 


praise. Colonel Richardson, 
geon General’s Office, at Washington, 


says: “I consider Miss Bruhn the great- 
est authority on lip-reading in this coun- 
try.” 

It was the pleasure of the Muller- 
Walle School, of Chicago, to have Miss 
Bruhn present during the week of March 
17. Miss Gebhart’s pupils greatly en- 
joyed the demonstration classes given by 
Miss Bruhn, and a large number of 
teachers availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of taking the lectures. 

Following is an expression of opinion 
by one of the pupils: 

“To meet Miss Bruhn is to admire her. 
She possesses the simple dignity of one 
who has mastered an art and knows 
whereof she speaks. After an hour's 
talk with her, one is conscious of her 
strong personality, mental equipment, 
clearness of insight, and vivid sympathy; 
and for those of us who have taken our 
lot too seriously she seems to open up 
new vistas—to kindle new hopes and 
aspirations. We have been made the 
happier for having met her, and we know 
that ‘some one’ has passed our way.” 
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BY EMMA 


HROUGH the efforts of the med- 

ical profession, the condition of the 
deaf and hard of hearing has been greatly 
alleviated. Aside from rendering skilled 
professional service, doctors have done 
much to promote the general welfare of 
the deaf. Many are indebted to their 
aurists for information about lip-reading, 
by the help of which they have been re- 
stored to as nearly normal living as pos- 
sible. Three months after the war began 
in Europe, Germany provided classes in 
lip-reading. We have the record that 
shortly after, three deafened soldiers— 
two lawyers and one teacher—were en- 
abled to follow their regular vocations 
through such instruction. Our own gov- 
ernment has made provision for soldiers 
who become hard of hearing by enrolling 
competent teachers that may be available 
for this service when needed. 

Unfortunately many patients never 
hear about lip-reading while taking treat- 
ment under a specialist. Of this number 
those who later learn of the help to be 
derived from speech-reading not infre- 
quently express regret and surprise that 
lip-reading had never been mentioned to 
them. They would gladly have followed 
any suggestion of the specialist, but in- 
formation regarding this form of help 
was not proffered. 

From among fifteen persons who are 
more or less deaf and who have recently 
become enthusiastic lip-readers, three had 
heard of speech-reading through their 
aurists.. How had the others obtained 
their information? One, a postmistress, 
was told by the post-office inspector that 
lip-reading would help her. Another 
read a story about two deaf girls who 
communicated by lip-reading and investi- 
gated. <A third got her idea from the 
motion pictures and then made inquiries 
until she found an instructor. News- 
paper advertisement was the chief factor 
in bringing the matter to the attention of 
the rest. Granted that lip-reading is 
something that can be legitimately adver- 
tised, it is nevertheless a pity that any 





*From The Laryngoscope (St. Louis), 
March, 1910. 
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one should have to defer studying the 
art until he by chance sees a notice in a 
paper. Many people never read the ad- 
vertisements, and dailies and popular 
magazines scarcely make any reference 
to lip-reading. 

During the course of the past two 
years, as occasions presented, some emi- 
nent physicians were questioned why 
they had not unreservedly been recom- 
mending lip-reading. Their reasons may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. We don’t know much about it. 

2. We know of no one who would be 
interested. 

3. We have no call for it. 

4. We know few totally deaf people. 

5. We have hesitated because it makes 
people feel that they have no hope. 

6. We would advise lip-reading if it 
would do the patients any good. 

Lip-reading has not received as much 
publicity as many other humanitarian 
agencies; hence the general public, the 
hard of hearing themselves, and those 
who are best situated to give them coun- 
sel are not always fully aware of its 
worth. Wherever the value of lip-read- 
ing is realized, it will be a matter of con- 
science to urge it on the hard of hearing, 
in order that they may be compensated 
through their eyes for what they have 
lost through their ears. 

Many of the ills of deafness could be 
prevented if lip-reading were prescribed 
to the slightly deaf, just as medicines are 
prescribed for certain ailments. <A per- 
son may be hard of hearing and yet ap- 
pear perfectly well, but he is in real dis- 
tress because he is soul-sick. For this 
trouble lip-reading is the best-known 
remedy. It serves the double purpose of 
establishing a medium of communication 
and of bringing about a readjustment to 
a changed physical condition. It is in- 
deed very desirable that the hard of hear- 
ing acquaint themselves with the under- 
lving principles of lip-reading before 
their deafness becomes a source of em- 
barrassment. From the viewpoint of 
their own convenience, it is just as im- 
portant that they begin studying lip-read- 
ing before they are seriously handicapped 
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as it is to consult an aurist before their 
condition is chronic. Few people cease 
seeking remedies even after it has been 
ascertained that medical help cannot re- 
store the hearing. They spend time and 
money and hope on nostrums, which, if 
harmless, at least do no good, with the 
result that they finally assume the atti- 
tude that nothing is worth while. They 
can then hardly be persuaded to rouse 
themselves sufficiently to study lip-read- 
ing, or, if they do, their progress is less 
satisfactory than it would have been had 
they begun their study before they be- 
came discouraged. 

The aurist is in a position to exercise 
much influence over the patient who 
comes to him for help and advice. If lip- 
reading is suggested while his mind is 
still hospitable to new ideas, he is more 
willing to make an effort to acquire a 
substitute for hearing than he will be 
after a long period of partial or total 
deafness. Moreover, he values the spe- 
cialist’s advice more than that of any 
other person. Well-meaning relatives 
and friends would have less influence, be- 
cause they have so often created a tense 
situation administering emphatic sugges- 
tions about how to hear with unrespon- 
sive ears. Professional advice comes to 
the rescue. 

The individual’s attitude is hopeful 
when he realizes that he can again under- 
stand the qu:etly spoken word and thus 
reduce his handicap to a minimum. Even 
before he has made much progress in 
speech-reading his attitude toward life is 
changed. After a short period of study 
he is able to understand those with whom 
he comes in daily contact, and this fact 
demonstrates that he will in time be able 
to understand others. His future no 
longer looms cheerless before him when 
he realizes that he is not doomed to be 
useless. 

The scores of men and women whose 
hearing has become impaired and who 
have been made or kept happy by lip- 
reading bear testimony to the good it will 
do. A certain teacher’s case is typical. 
She was entirely dependent on herself 
for a living, and had to give up her posi- 
tion on account of her hearing. Her 
deafness was incurable. She experienced 


great difficulty in persuading people to 
allow her even to wash and clean for 
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them. Those who did give her a chance 
were doubtless convinced that deafness is 
not necessarily a bar to cleanliness, for 
they hired her again. She is now an ex- 
cellent lip-reader and has secured con- 
genial employment. She says that money 
could not pay for what lip-reading is 
worth to her. 

With lip-reading to rely on, deafness 
is neither an affliction nor a curse, even 
though it remains an inconvenience. It 
would therefore seem to be entirely 
within the province and responsibility of 
the aurist to explain the value of lip- 
reading to every patient whose hearing 
cannot be fully restored. 


WILLIAM ANDERSON BOWLES 


William Anderson Bowles, superin- 
tendent of the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, passed away in the 
early morning of March 10, after a lin- 
gering illness of progressive paralysis. 
The death of Mr. Bowles is a heavy loss 
to the school, and every member of the 
big household, teachers and pupils alike, 
feel that a very dear personal friend has 
disappeared from earthly life. We all 
had the highest respect for the man, rec- 
ognized his fine qualities of head and 
heart, honored him for the character he 
bore among men, and loved him for the 
very goodness of his nature. . . . 

William Anderson Bowles was born in 
Louisa County, Va., February 26, 1850, 
the son of Augustus K. Bowles and Bettie 
Anderson Bowles. He was educated at 
private schools and at the University of 
Virginia, graduating in the class of 1873. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Sears, agent 
for the Peabody Fund, who then lived 
in Staunton, Mr. Bowles opened a Pea- 
body graded school at New Hope, where 
he taught for five years. He then came 
to Staunton, where he was at first prin- 
cipal of the high school and later pro- 
moted to the position of superintendent 
of the Staunton City public schools. 

He went from Staunton to Richmond, 
in 1886, to become principal of a high 
school there. He resigned this position 
in 1890 on account of his health, and in 
1896 came back to Staunton as superin- 
tendent of the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, which position he 
held for 23 years.—Virginia Guide. 














PIONEER TEACHERS OF LIP-READING: LILLIE EGINTON 
WARREN 


BY MARY WOODROW 


HEN, in 1892, I first studied lip- 

reading with Miss Lillie Eginton 
Warren, principal of the Warren School 
of Articulation and Expression Reading, 
in New York City, I supposed she was 
the only teacher of lip-reading in the 
country. Her pupils came from all the 
States— North, South, East, and West— 
and I remember that she had 51 during 
1897. While her method was known as 
and called the Warren method, I believe 
that it was really a method devised and 
developed by Miss Elizabeth L. Holmes, 
of Stamford, Conn., Miss Warren’s first 
assistant, and who joined her in 1888, It 
was one of Miss Warren’s characteristics 
to get something from every one with 
whom she came in contact, no matter how 
short a time she was with a person. 

Miss Warren was a wonderful teacher 
of lip-reading when she was in the right 
mood. She had‘itiany original ideas about 
teaching and was quick to catch on to 
everything that would prove of advan; 
tage. She secured. the brightest and best 
lip-readers for her assistants. During 
two years the late Mr. Edward B. Nitchie, 
a former pupil, was her secretary and 
business manager and assisted in teach- 
ing. Miss Joan Levitt, now living in 
Italy with Miss Warren, and Mrs. Helen 
FE. Huntington, now living at 610 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., were also 
assistants. Miss Charity Gertrude Fin- 
ney was with her for a number of years, 
beginning in 1894, and finally left to open 
her own school. After a short period, 
Miss Finney went on the stage and was 
Henry Miller’s leading lady for one 
season. 

Miss Warren established branch schools 
in a number of cities, and I was sent to 
Atlanta, Boston, Washington, and other 
cities to open Warren schools and then 
turn them over toa principal. The school 
in Boston was at No. 175 Dartmouth 
street; in Washington at No. t110 16th 
street N. W.; in Philadelphia at No. 1527 
Pine street ; in Macon, Ga., at the Hotel 
Lanier. Then Miss Eleanor M. Jackson 
was placed in charge of the Southern 
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agency. Miss Leonora A. Bedell, now 
engaged in public-school work on Long 
Island, N. Y., is said to still represent 
Miss Warren in this country. 

Miss Warren was born in Newtonville, 
Mass., January 25, 1859, and received a 
good education in New York City. She 
was exceptionally successful in correct- 
ing all kinds of defects of speech in chil- 
dren. In managing children her idea was 
to reverse the usual order. With boys 
she always appealed to their affections 
and with girls to their honor. This was 
her rightful field, and here she might 
have attained a high rank had she not 
preferred to teach speech-reading to 
adults. Her success in this field was 
good, and great credit is due her for in- 
itiating Mr. Nitchie into a work in which 
he soon became a master and the author 
of a number of text-books. Yet what 
she accomplished in giving intelligent 
speech to hearing and hard-of-hearing 
children was marvelous and that should 
have been her life work. 
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LILLIE EGINTON WARREN 


In 1884 she commenced to instruct 
hard-of-hearing children to read speech 
and thus be able to attend private board- 


ing schools for hearing children. Prior 
thereto she taught for three years in Dr. 
Seguin’s Physiological School for the 
Feeble-Minded, using the Visible Speech 


form of Melville Bell symbols with 
marked success. Dr. Seguin believed 
that a thorough knowledge of these sym- 
bols on the part of the teacher was actu- 
ally indispensable in the teaching of 
articulation. 

In The Medical Record for October 
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22, 1892, Miss Warren had an article on 
“Teaching Deaf Children to Hear,” in 
which she advocated developing what- 
ever hearing remained, and cited five 
cases in which perception of sounds of 
speech was gradually developed in young 
children under her tuition. This article 

was reprinted in Werner’s Magazine for 
January, 1893. <A writer in Werner's 
Voice Magazine for August, 1892, states: 
“The development of latent hearing is 
one of the more recent sides of the ques- 
tion of teaching deaf children to speak. 
It is a fascinating subject and one with 
great possibilities. One of its most en- 
thusiastic advocates, as well as one of the 
first to take it up, is Miss Lillie E. War- 
ren, of New York, and she has met with 
very gratifying results.” 

During the years 1890-1892 Miss War- 
ren worked with Dr. Samuel Sexton to 
develop the hearing of a number of sup- 
posedly totally deaf children and was 
fairly successful. 

In 1894 Miss Warren brought out her 
interesting book entitled ‘Defective 
Speech and Deafness,” in which she pre- 
sents excellent suggestions helpful in in- 
structing hard-of-hearing and deaf chil- 
dren, the hard-of-hearing adult, and 
children with defective speech. She ap- 
pears to have been most deeply interested 
in children “who have a deficient sense 
of hearing serious enough to interfere 
with progress in their studies,” yet are 
unaware of the fact. Then there are 
children “who receive sounds slowly, 
because they lack quick perception.” 
“Many a child is considered stupid who 
is merely suffering from a defect in his 
hearing.” ‘Teachers recognize more and 
more that their work is something differ- 
ent from merely hearing recitations. The 
mental awakening of their pupils is an 
important trust, and one of the chief 
ways of securing it is skilfully to direct 
the sense of hearing to perform its 
duties.” 

Miss Warren clearly differentiates be- 
tween the inability to perceive sounds due 
to “an impaired condition of the middle 
ear or of the auditory nerve” and to an 
apparent lack of development “in the per- 
ceptive functions of the brain,’ and that 
the method of teaching in the latter case 
“is slower and different.” The child 


“must be taught that there is such a 
thing as sound before he can respond to 
it. The brain that fails to perceive can- 
not prompt to action.” 

She believed that “the secret of agree- 
able voices among the deaf” lies in “se- 
curing correct positions” for speech 
sounds; that correct enunciation brings 
out lines of beauty in the face previously 
marred by “unpleasant and unnecessary 
movements.” “In correctly articulating 
sentences is secured a mental develop- 
ment obtainable in no other way.” Miss 
Warren was an ardent believer in the 
value of the Visible Speech form of the 
Melville Bell symbols in enabling the 
teacher to quickly show the pupil what 
are correct speech positions. 

She also used these symbols in analyz- 
ing and recording the home-made or 
“pathological language” of hearing chil- 
dren who suffer from slowly responding 
organs of speech or defective action of 
parts of organs or of “serious disturb- 
ance in the speech impulse.” 

Finally, Miss Warren either became 
tired of teaching lip-reading or her na- 
ture changed. One reason may have 
been that in April, 1903, she was granted 
Letters Patent No. 820,484 for a “Means 
for teaching reading of the facial expres- 
sions which occur in speaking.” Therein 
she claimed as her invention: 

“An improved means for teaching the 
reading of expressions accompanying the 
utterance of speech, the same consisting 
of a series of pictures of the human face, 
such pictures representing respectively 
the various expressions occurring in the 
utterance of the elementary sounds com- 
posing words, said pictures bearing each 
its appropriate arbitrary mark; in -com- 
bination with a schedule of such marks 
singly or in groups, each of the said 
marks or groups being in collocation with 
the word, the element or elements of 
which are indicated by the said marks 
appropriate to the expressions they indi- 
cate, all substantially as described. ; 
There are more than forty distinct sounds 
in this language. I have discovered that 
these sounds when uttered reveal them- 
selves in seventeen distinct outward 
manifestations or facial expressions, and 
every one of these vowels is invariably 
accompanied by its appropriate special 
expression. These expressions are por- 
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trayed in as many pictures, which are 
shown in the accompanying drawings.” 

Two of these pictures are shown here- 
with, and represent Miss Warren saying 
two letters. 

The name of Edward B. Nitchie is one 
of the two witnesses to her signature on 
the specifications, and when he resigned 
from her school and opened his own 
school she felt very bitter toward him, 
alleging that he was infringing upon her 
patent rights in using her method, and 
she entertained the same bitter feelings 
toward others who gave instructions in 
lip-reading without first arranging with 
her to do so. Then she went to Italy 
and, I believe, has never returned. She 
is said to have a good school in Rome at 
Via Pompeo Magno, 1, and is reported 
to be doing excellent work with the 
American Red Cross units in Italy, and 
the teaching of lip-reading to adults is 
said to be much more advanced in Italy 
than in France. 

Soon after I began teaching on my own 
account, I heard of the Muller-Walle 
method that was used in Berlin. I sent 


for a copy of the book, and as it was in 
German had it translated. 


Realizing how 
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good the method was, I began to use it 
with all my pupils. Then I learned that 
Miss Bruhn would open a school in Bos- 
ton. And when she came to New York to 
instruct the teachers of the public-school 
system, I took advantage of her presence 
in New York to be instructed by her. 

Miss Emily S. Richards, of Philadel- 
phia, one of Miss Warren’s pupils, pre- 
fers the Warren method to others. Miss 
Eleanor Lewin is reported to have repre- 
sented Miss Warren in Washington, 
D. C., during a number of years. Mrs. 
John E. D. Trask was another pupil of 
Miss Warren. 

“IT want to say that our base hospitals over- 
seas were perfect. The work performed by 
the medical department right near the firing 
lines was wonderful. The workeof our med- 
ical corps overseas was a revelation and a les- 
son to the armies of our allies. It is the one 
branch that could teach and did not require to 
learn from others. The sanitary work in our 
camps kept the disease down to an unprece- 
dented low percentage. The best medical men 
of the country responded to the call, and for- 
tunately each man was put, as far as practi- 
cable, to work for which he had specialized. 
The medical department of our service over- 
seas came out of this war .with a 100 per cent 
perfect record.”—F, H. La Guarpta, 
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THE RIFT WITHIN THE LUTE 


BY MARGARET L. STONE 


I AM going to risk telling about two 
elderly ladies, who are at least three- 
score and ten and alone in the city of 
Los Angeles and both “thick of hearing.” 

As a class those with dull ears do not 
appeal interestingly to the public, but 
nevertheless I will tell my story, although 
the only episode that I ever thought 
funny connected with the hard of hearing 
was when, a child, I listened to a dia- 
logue in which a young man took part. 
He went to borrow a halter from a neigh- 
boring farmer, who had difficulty in hear- 
ing. He shouted into the old gentleman’s 
ear as loud as he could shout: 

“I’ve come over to see if I can borrow 
a halter.” 

Greatly to the embarrassment and dis- 
comfiture of the young man, the farmer 
inquired : 

“Did you say that you want to marry 
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my daughter: 


| entered a cafeteria on Hill street and 
ordered waffles for my breakfast. A 
little stand by my:side proclaimed them. 

\fter finishing my first course, I waited 
patiently and looked around me. A lady 
with a sweet face was sitting at the same 
table. I admired her and the white stock 
that she wore, with its dainty piping of 
lavender at the top, such as my daughter 
wants me to wear, and | won't. After 
continued waiting, I spoke, saying: 

“This is a beautiful California morn- 
ing.” 

She did not reply, and then I asked: 

“Are vou a tourist?” 

“I’m a lip-reader,” she answered. 

| was radiant with interest and shook 
hands, and told her that I was a lip- 
reader, too. If there is a seventh heaven, 
[ am sure that is where the lip-readers 
sit. We exchanged cards, and she said: 

“T am from lowa, and came here to 
spend the winter with a dear friend, and 
just two weeks ago she died with the in- 
fluenza. It was all so sudden; I did not 
think that she would die. We sat right 
here and ate our meals together so de- 
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lightfully, and now I am so lonely that I 
do not know what to do.” 

We watched one another’s lips to con- 
verse, until my waffles were difficult to 
butter and her toast and coffee were cold, 

“Now that I’ve met you, I'll not be so 
lonely,’ she said. “Won't you go with 
me to the Lowa picnic on Saturday? It 
is to be held in Lincoln Park.” 

“Sure,” I answered, and when we sepa- 
rated we were to breakfast together the 
next morning. 

We had another charming meal to- 
gether; then she asked me to go to a 
photoplay with her that afternoon. 

“Yes,” I answered; “shall we take in 
one of Griffith's?” 

“No,” she said; “I only want to see 
Roosevelt.” 

She invited me to her room, which was 
very near, and showed me her embroid- 
ery, a dainty piece, that she was doing 
for her granddaughter ; alas, she told me, 
she had only grandchildren left. 

We had a cosy visit, and when I re- 
turned in the afternoon she was standing 
in the center of her room, very much agi- 
tated, as she exclaimed: “I cannot find 
my coat,” and added: “I’ve not been out 
of my room since you were here this 
morning.” 

She was a slender, erect, and graceful 
little lady, and I towered above her sev- 
eral inches, and exceeded her likewise in 
broadness. 

“You'll find it,” I said soothingly: “we 
all lose our belongings and they always 
turn up.” 

“T’'ve looked everywhere, and now I 
have nothing to wear.” 

She finally put on a sealskin coat, say- 
ing: “It will be too warm.” We went 
into the lobby together ; I sat down, while 
she went into the office “to report her 
lost coat.” 

“What do you know about her coat?” 
a big man asked of me. 

“Nothing,” I replied. “I do not re- 
member the kind that she wore, only that 
her scarf of fur was around her shoul- 
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terday; drawn together because we are 
lip-readers.” 

I continued: “My name is Clingan. I 
am stopping on Grand street; I have a 
daughter in Covina; her husband is an 
officer in the Wild West Division,” and 
the gallant gentleman said: 

“My name is Mast.” 

The little lady, whose arm I held, 
moved forward like the leading horse, as 
we started walking from Hill street 
across Sixth. In the middle of it we only 
stopped two automobiles, and then we 
walked down Broadway until we reached 
the place. She passed ahead of me, 
pointed to the reserved seats she desired, 
and laid down silver for one, and I placed 
a twin piece beside it. 

After the play, which we both enjoyed 
like children, we walked back to Hill 
street and ate our dinner at the usual 
place and table. We separated, both ex- 
ceedingly weary. 

The next afternoon I called upon her 
in her room and found a nervous little 
lady without the glad smile. 

“T cannot go with you to the Iowa pic- 
nic,” I said. 

“Tl am not going either,” she said. “My 
nephew came over and bought my ticket, 
and I am leaving California.” 

“I am sorry to have you go to Iowa in 
March.” 

“It will be cold,” she admitted. 

“Have you found your coat?” 

“No.” 

“How strange,’ I exclaimed; “but 
surely it will turn up.” 

“T think a woman took it,” she said, 
looking directly at me. 

“Have you inquired at the cafeteria if 
a coat was found there?” 

“No,” she answered. 

“It will do no harm to ask.” 

“It will do no harm to ask,” she re- 
peated after me. 

“T’ll breakfast with you tomorrow 
morning,” I told her at parting. 

When I joined her at the usual place, 
bringing my tray along, she sat there as 
radiant as the California morning, 

“You have found your coat?” I ex- 
claimed. 

She lifted up a part of it for me to see, 
and said: “They asked me to describe it; 
I told them that it was lined with pink 
roses. I am going home on Monday, and 








if it were not for you [| would not have 
found my coat.” 

I ran in on Saturday afternoon. She 
was all ready to start very early on Mon- 
day, and she said: 

“T love to travel.” 

She was certainly worth coming to see. 
I looked at her with admiring eyes. She 
was dressed in royal purple; her abun- 
dant white hair, done in puffs and coils, 
was a glory to see. 

We found that we had many experi- 
ences in common. We had both visited 
Washington, D. C.; both lived winters in 
Florida; both widowed the same year; 
now she was going to live with her 
youngest grandchild. 

“Do you think the young grow weary 
of the old?” she asked me. 

“We must not give the youngsters ad- 
vice except when they ask it, and then 
sparingly. They must learn in the school 
of experience.” 

“IT know,” she said, nodding wisely. 

“T think it is up to us to have resources 
within ourselves. I read and write.” 

“T read,” she said, “and I'll. write to 
you when I get home. Only for you I 
would have lost my coat.”—From the 
Los Angeles Times, March 30, 1919. 


No Prorit IN Such BEHAvior.—One 
teacher of lip-reading has written several 
very unpleasant letters about another 
teacher in the hope, evidently, that she 
can drive the other teacher out of the 
profession. It’s an unwomanly thing to 
do, and if done by a man we would brand 
him a cad and a coward. Don’t let the 
public get the idea that there is anything 
wrong about lip-reading. The public is 
eager to learn and now is the time for all 
to pull together. Later on will be time 
enough for the kettle to call the pot 
black—not now. 


“Ts one’s loss of hearing an individual 
or a family matter?” is a question we are 
asked. We replied that it was a “family 
affair,” affecting every member of the 
home. No individual lives to himself, 
whether deaf or hearing. Each one is 
part of a home group, a town group, or 
a nation group. 
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MARK’S 


BY FRANKLIN W. BOCK 


ARK was eight years old when he 

came to my clinic for the first time, 
about six years ago. Several years be- 
fore this I had established a clinic in one 
of our public schools in which they were 
just beginning to segregate the backward 
children into “special” classes. Most of 
these children were very obviously suffer- 
ing from physical disability of one type 
or another. Most of them had bad teeth, 
many were poorly nourished, most of 
them had enlarged tonsils and adenoids, 
many of them had discharging ears, with 
more or less deafness, and so on through 
the whole catalogue of children’s ail- 
ments. I started in to clean up the dis- 
charging ears ; had the school nurse bring 
the mothers to the clinic, so I could teach 
them how best to care for their children 
so afflicted ; and where a child was amen- 
able to treatment I tried to improve the 
hearing. The results were in many cases 
brilliant ; so much so in fact that we sent 
many of these children back to their 
grades where they were able to keep the 
pace set by the other children. 

With the co-operation of other clinics, 
we went through this class and not only 
cleaned up enlarged tonsils and adenoids 
and discharging ears, but we looked after 
bad teeth, malnutrition, skin complaints, 
and anything else which we found could 
be eliminated or improved. 

My interest in the physical foundation 
of backwardness received a new impulse 
and our clinic became the starting point 
toward better things for many a poor 
kiddie. Every child sent to the “special” 
class was routinely brought to us for ex- 
amination, even though it had no obvious 
ear, nose, or throat trouble or whether it 
had been examined by the regular school 
doctor or not. In this way Mark came 
to me. 

The teacher did not know if I wanted 
to see him or not, “for he was just being 
cared for until he could be transferred to 
an institution for the feeble-minded.” 
This is his story: 

At two years he had measles, compli- 
cated with double purulent middle-ear 
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disease, resulting in great deafness. 
After the discharge had stopped (with 
only the treatment given by the mother) 
he became more deaf at three years and 
a bad speech defect also developed. At 
this time his tonsils and adenoids were 
removed, but it was said by the specialist 
that there was “no use trying to do any- 
thing for his hearing; it was permanently 
damaged.” At about six he was put into 
a deaf-mute institution and kept there 
for two years. 

No examination was made of him 
when he entered except that which de- 
termined that he was practically “stone 
deaf.” No attempt was made to improve 
his nose or throat condition or to im- 
prove his hearing. 

At the end of two years they had made 
up their mind that he was feeble-minded, 
for they were seemingly unable to make 
any mental impression upon him, and 
they decreed that a feeble-minded insti- 
tute was the best place for him. And so 
they were taking care of him in the pub- 
lic-school backward class, trying to give 
him a good time while awaiting transfer 
to his future home; and they certainly 
did have good times in that backward 
class; seemed as if there they had more 
nearly approximated the logical method 
of child culture than they were doing in 
the so-called normal grades. 

Well, Mark was a poor miserable and 
no mistake ; but he didn’t look quite like 
what he was branded. Never any trouble 
to any one; quiet and sad; every ray of 
hope gone out of his unfortunate life at 
eight years; and it seemed as if he knew 
it. Just one of those tragic cases which 
emphasizes community and medical short- 
sightedness, neglect, and blunders. 

Never a smile played across his round 
face until after half an hour’s work with 
him. I made him understand that he 
was receiving a mental impression, such 
as he had no recollection of receiving 
before. 

After a few treatments of his nose. 
throat, and tubes, he could hear a watch 
at twelve inches. He made immediate 
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progress, and though slow on account of 
his speech defect he is now doing fifth- 
grade work. 

Slow, of course; backward, of course : 
but a fine, manly boy of fourteen and 
very far from feeble-mindedness. 

Several years ago a teacher was em- 
ployed in our schools to work with the 
children who had speech defects, and 
under her care Mark made splendid 
progress. ‘lwo years ago we employed 
one teacher, who devoted part of her 
time with these hard-of-hearing children, 
teaching lip-reading. The results have 
been exceedingly satisfactory, in spite of 
the fact that her work is divided between 
several schools and the larger part of her 
time is given to speech-defect work, as 
our school authorities think that is of 
greater importance, so that each child 
gets but a short time with her each day 
or two. 

Mark is now a good lip-reader, but 
apparently the school authorities think 
they have reached their limit with him, 
for he is again to be transferred to the 
deaf - mute institution from which he 
came. He is to be entered in a class of 
about twenty-five, who all have some 
hearing, and while most of them have 
speech defects they insist that he will be 
in quite a constant atmosphere of good 
speech. ‘Time only will tell what this 
change will do for him. Heretofore, 
understand, he has spent his time in a 
normal grade, with the exception of the 
half hour each day spent with the lip- 
reading teacher and a like time with the 
speech-defect teacher. 

Mark has been a regular attendant at 
our clinic for six years. His hearing is 
tested regularly, and if there is any 
downward tendency, which there always 
is in these cases, he is given treatment 
which usually brings it back at least a 
little. However, there is a gradual but 
steady downward progress which treat- 
ment seems unable to overcome. 

Mark’s case presents a number of fea- 
tures of much interest, both to the com- 
munity and to the medical profession, 
and certainly of grave import to the hun- 
dreds of children yet unborn who, if we 
continue our present shortsightedness 
and neglect, may be destined to join the 
great throng of children handicapped by 
preventable deafness. 





A very large percentage of children, 
hard of hearing and deaf, are so afflicted 
because of acute middle-ear inflamma- 
tion, complicating common colds, mea- 
sles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, tonsilitis, 
bad teeth, pneumonia, and _ influenza, 
Now middle-ear complications of these 
infections have unfortunately been looked 
upon not only by the parents, but too 
often by the doctors also, as unprevent- 
able conditions. 

“Just a gathering in the ear’ is about 
all the thought given it, and “wash it out 
with a little boric solution and it will be 
all right in a few days” is about all the 
attention given to its treatment. 

The child who comes through one of 
these unfortunate attacks without per- 
manent damage to his hearing equipment 
has something else to thank for his good 
fortune than the superior wisdom and 
efficiency of his parents and doctor. It 
is usually a case of “praise God and pay 
the doctor” for the result. 

Now while I am not prepared to say 
that every case is absolutely preventable, 
it is quite certain that a majority of the 
cases are preventable, and in nearly every 
case, under intelligent and persistent care, 
the permanent damage may be greatly 
reduced. 

Both parents and doctors have been 
altogether too complacent in their atti- 
tude toward middle-ear complications of 
acute infections and common colds. 

There is no doubt in my mind that if 
this complacency could be changed to an 
irritating burden upon the conscience of 
the medical profession the number of 
hard-of-hearing and deaf children could 
be reduced 50 per cent in the next few 
years. 

No small amount of damage is done 
during common colds, for the reason that 
most people think a common cold is a 
simple thing, and it is usually treated 
without the advice or services of a doc- 
tor; and when earache comes as a com- 
plication, it is treated with hot onion 
poultice, or hot sweet oil, or hot lard, or 
any other old thing that every neighbor 
in the neighborhood may suggest, and 
when the “gathering” breaks, if they 
don’t heed the suggestion that this is Na- 
ture’s way of letting out the poison and 
proceed to await Nature’s pleasure, they 
go to a doctor, who too often tells them, 
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“Qh, that’s nothing ; Jimmy will soon out- 
grow that.” And some fine day, when 
they awaken to the fact that Jimmy is 
deaf as a post in one ear and can't hear 
much out of the other, they wonder how 
it all happened. That is what too often 
happens with “just a cold.” 

Now if parents would only remember 
or learn that a “common cold” is a very 
dangerous thing, and especially for those 
children who have enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids, much of the resulting deafness 
might be prevented. Most mothers know 
if their children have tonsils and ade- 
noids, and if they don’t they should find 
out and have them attended to or exer- 
cise the greatest care to keep the child 
from contracting “common colds.” ? 

If the child does contract cold, and 
especially if there has been a previous 
history of earache, a competent doctor 
should be seen at once, who should insti- 
tute abortive measures, and at the least 
suggestion of serious trouble in the mid- 
dle ear an opening should be made and 
proper treatment started. 

Vigilance on the part of both parents 
and doctors is especially necessary when 
a child contracts one of the infectious 
fevers. Middle-ear trouble is a very 
common complication of these infections, 
and it should be the very regular duty of 
the doctor to inspect the ears of a child 
so infected, whether it be a_ so-called 
“light case’ or not, and at the slightest 
suggestion of trouble institute the proper 
remedial measures. 

Doctors must learn that middle-ear 
complications of infectious fevers may 
almost entirely be prevented by simple 
treatment of the nose and throat during 
and after the disease, and where infec- 
tion does occur, as it often does, in spite 
of preventive measures, early opening of 
the middle ear will prevent much of the 
irreparable damage which almost always 
follows untreated cases. 3 

If doctors would make a routine prac- 
tice of examining the ears of every child 
under their care who is being treated for 
any of the acute infections, examining 
carefully at least once a day, and prefer- 
ably oftener, they could positively pre- 
vent much unnecessary suffering and 
deafness. And, let me say very emphat- 
ically, when you are in doubt as to the 
severity of the middle-ear condition in a 
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given case, always incise the drum, for 
the damage so done is always less than 
that caused by the bursting of a drum. 
Moreover, very dangerous conditions 
may develop in a few hours. I have seen 
drums burst within three hours after the 
first suggestion of earache. 

Treatment of a discharging ear should 
be very persistent until it is healed, for 
the longer the discharge continues the 
greater will the resulting change be and 
the greater the degree of deafness. The 
doctor who tells a parent that “the child 
will outgrow it,” or that “it doesn’t re- 
quire any special treatment,” is more 
than negligent. 

Of course, there are many cases of in- 
fectious fevers and common colds which 
later result in severe deafness without 
ever developing abscess or other condi- 
tions requiring surgical interference; 
therefore parents and doctors should be 
very careful to test the hearing of every 
case following such uncomplicated at- 
tacks, and if the child is found to have 
lost some of its hearing every effort 
should be made to get the hearing back 
to normal. 

Unfortunately, too many specialists 
will say, ‘““The child is too small for treat- 
ment.” “We'll have to wait until it’s 
older,” and let it go at that. I think this 
is too bad, especially when the child is 
very young and has not learned to speak 
well. With very young children we 
should make a supreme effort to keep 
open as long as possible every avenue of 
aural approach. Eventually they may 
close absolutely, but the longer we keep 
them open during the early develop- 
mental years the better it will be for the 
child’s speech and other mental accom- 
plishments. 

Of course, it is not an easy task to 
treat a voung deaf child; nevertheless 
one can never tell what a child will sub- 
mit to in the way of rather harsh treat- 
ment until you have made repeated trials, 
and in my experience persistent effort 
brings its reward. 

Of course, most parents cannot pay for 
this long-continued treatment; hence | 
have always insisted, and still believe, 
that the medical care of all children 
should be a community proposition.* * 

I think the treatment Mark received at 
eight would have been more successful at 
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five. ‘To be sure, it would have been 
more difficult, but with care and patience 
it might have been given and_ hearing 
made available at a time when it would 
have been easier for him to acquire a 
working vocabulary. 

Mark is eventually going to be pretty 
nearly stone deaf; nevertheless our effort 
has made it possible for him to acquire 
certain things which he will never forget 
and which he could never have gotten 
without this trial. 

Finally, in our experience with Mark 
and others of his class, we have devel- 
oped the policy of giving lip-reading to 
many children who hear well enough to 
get over, with little effort, the desired 
aural impression. When Mark was 
started in with lip-reading he could hear 
pretty well, quite as well as thousands of 
people who walk our streets every day; 
but I knew also that sooner or later he 
was almost certainly going to be very 
deaf, so deaf in fact that aural impres- 
sions would not carry over. We have 
hundreds of children in our public 
schools who have lost absolutely the use 
of one ear. They may have full hearing 
in the other or it may have suffered to 
some extent. In most of them you will 
find conditions of the nose and throat 
plus below par constitutional and social 
conditions, which increase the element of 
danger for the good ear. Slowly pro- 
gressing catarrhal conditions, or even 
acute infections, may eventually rob them 
of the last avenue of approach. I believe 
these children should all have lip-reading 
training for very obvious reasons. In 
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fact, if I had my way about it I should 
have all children from the kindergarten 
up have this training, for I know of no 
better and more interesting method of 
developing the powers of concentration 
than lip-reading exercises... Moreover, it 
might develop in them a more polite spirit 
of attention—a thing which is too obvi- 
ously lacking in our present-day chil- 
dren—and it might obviate the necessity 
of public speakers cracking their throats. 
in their efforts to make an inattentive 
audience hear. Where is the school with 
vision enough to try the experiment. 

Finally, may I summarize what we may 
learn from Mark’s problem: : 

First. Middle - ear complications of 
acute infections are preventable in the 
large majority of cases." 

Second. Treat persistently for early, 
rapid, and complete healing. 

Third. Make persistent effort to open 
and keep open every possible avenue of 
aural approach. 

Fourth. Lip-reading at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Fifth. Lip-reading for children who 
may not need it for the moment, but 
whose hearing because of physical con- 
ditions is constantly in jeopardy. 

Sixth. Lip-reading for all children. 
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HAVE YOU TRAINED LIPS? 
Here They Are in a Nutshell 
BY WILMER POMEROY 


66 FE HAD a different mouth.” So 

spoke a man of a public speaker 
whom he had seen engaged in quiet con- 
versation a few minutes before beginning 
a patriotic address to soldiers. ‘To the 
army boys he spoke with fervor, and 
every movement of his visible organs of 
speech was clear, distinct, and _ true, 
whereas in the quiet conversation scarcely 
a movement was seen. ; 


We often meet the expression “trained 
lips.” What does it mean? In excited 
utterance, nearly everybody seems to 
have trained lips, for they then make the 
necessary movements to give free utter- 
ance to their speech. That, indeed, is all 
that trained lips are—lips that have the 
ability to make the movements necessary 
for the free and visible production of 
words at any time and with any volume 
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of voice. And this training is very easily 
acquired. 

Notice how simple the matter of plain 
speaking is! The vowels have three dif- 
ferent breadths of mouth for sounding— 
that is, there are three groups of vowel 
sounds (and diphthongs), each group re- 
quiring a different breadth of mouth. 
These breadths are: 1, Narrowed; 2, 
natural; 3, broadened. 

The first group has a narrowed, puck- 
ered, pouting mouth. They are: 


60 rays) 5) a Oi 


boot, book, _ boat, ball, boy. 


It is possible to say these words quietly, 
without making any pouting motion what- 
ever, but no one could tell with his eyes 
what was being said. (Alas! that is the 
manner in which multitudes of intelligent 
people talk.) ‘Take just a little pains and 
say these words naturally, with the natu- 
ral puckering of the lips—not excessively ; 
that makes what is called “mouthing,” 
and is really very indefinite—and every 
speech-reader will see them infallibly. 

The consonants, too, have very impor- 
tant movements. Consonants have very 
little sound of their own; their function 
is to shape and modify the vowels. Now 
take these pouting vowels and note how 
the consonants affect them. 

ist. Close the lips firmly. Now say 
60. It comes out boo, or poo, or moo. 
(These three are alike in appearance. ) 
Practise these words: Boom, pool, moon ; 
book; bowl, pole; Paul, maul; poise. 
Speak these and similar words with the 
natural pouting motion of the lips and 
they will be easily seen. 

2d. Place the lower lip against the 
upper teeth. Now say 60, and it comes 
out foo. (Thus is made both f and v.) 
With the pouting movement, say: Fool, 
food, foot, foe, folks, fought, fall, void, 
foil. 

Already we have a good start toward 
those trained lips. Try these sentences 
before a mirror: 

Both fools fought to foil a foe—the 
boy in the moon. 

The pool-room is full of books. 

How easy and natural to make the re- 
quired movement, and then how easily 
and clearly seen! 

3d. Place the tongue between the teeth 
and say 6, and it comes out though. 





This is the movement of th: those, thaw. 

Those three boys are very thoughtful, 
though awfully full of fun. 

4th. Place the tongue against the upper 
teeth and say 00, and it sounds loo. And 
thus we have, with the first group of 
vowels, loot, look, loan, lawn, loin. 

Paul thought the food laws were fruit- 
ful of much good. 

5th. Form the lips into a square and, 
with a hissing sound, say 60, and you 
speak shoo. Ch is very similar. Prac- 
tise shoe, should, show, shawl 

Show me the shoe shop. 

My shawl is a beauty. 

Charlie and Jim (chim) should both 
shine at the examination (shun). 

6th. Easiest of all, w and r have ex- 
actly the same pouting movement of the 
lips as the vowels of the first, the nar- 
rowed, group: 


woo, would, walk 
Rue, rook, roe, raw, royal 


We now have the most observable con- 
sonants (b (p, m), f (v), w, r, th, sh) 
and all of the puckered vowels. ‘This is 
a very comprehensive list, and we are 
well on the way toward those “trained 
lips.” 

Let’s clinch matters with a little prac- 
tise. Here is our alphabet so far: 

Vowels: 60, 00, 6, a, Oi. 

Consonants: B (p, m), f (v), w, r, th, 
sh, 1. 

Take pains to make the natural move- 
ments required by the vowels and con- 
sonants in the following sentences. (To 
say these words with quiet lips is unnatu- 
ral—often the result of years’ thoughtless 
wrong habit) : 

Show Paul the new house. 

The moon is beautiful. 

Who bought the boys’ old boat? 

Will the folks all walk home? 

Though no others should, yet I will 
walk. 

Say these many times before the mir- 
ror, giving the muscles full natural play. 
especially on the accented words. 

So much for the vowels of the first, or 
puckered, group. The vowels of the sec- 
ond, or natural, group have no lip mo- 
tion whatever, in breadth, but the jaw 
drops a little lower and the mouth opens 
a little wider with each succeeding vowel 
of the group. They are: 
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fun, far, foul, fine. 


What fun I found. 

“An ounce of mirth is worth a pound 
of sorrow.” 

Notice the jaw movement—the natural 
dropping of the jaw—and if people but 
spoke naturally, the woes of the would-be 
speech-reader would-be considerably les- 
sened. 

A few sentences embracing vowels of 
groups I and II. Rule: Open the mouth 
well (drop the jaw) for vowels of the 
2d group (u, 4, ou, 1) and pucker the 
lips for those of group one (060, 00, 6, a, 
oi), and you will have more than half ac- 
complished the necessary “training” to 
make your speech highly intelligible to 
every speech-reader. 


2 2 I I 2 
1. Our Scotch boys looked fine. 
ee I [ I 1 
2. Why are those boys so noisy ? 
iG ? 2 2 
3. A sharp bargain brings no good. 


; I 2 I 
4. The boy made a home run, though 
I 


2 
he did not run home. 
I 


2 I T 
5. How will you know what to do? 
2 2 I I I 
6. The tide, like yourself, is always on 
2 
time. 


The five remaining vowel sounds (and 
one diphthong) constitute Group III. In 
these the mouth is, or should be, much 
broadened. In long e (€) the lips are 
broad and close together, while in short 
a (4) the mouth is wide open. “See 
Sam” illustrates this. Say the following 
sentences with marked emphasis, noting 
the natural dropping of the jaw and con- 
sequent opening of the mouth: 

Every man in Japan gives his lady-love 
a fan. 

A friend in need ’s a friend indeed. 

Although much more might be said in 
detail, yet even in this short space we 
have compassed the entire subject of 
distinct speaking, clear enunciation, or 
“trained lips,” and every serious reader 
of these lines who will take heed thereto 
may become a distinct speaker, a clear 
enunciator, “pronouncing the words trip- 
pingly on the tongue,” and a distinct 
speaker is an angel of light to the speech- 
reader. 
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Commit the following sentences to 
memory and practise them, both with the 
mirror and without. ‘These sentences 
embrace the three groups of vowels and 
the consonants we have enumerated. Give 
marked accent to the emphatic words: 

1. The old farm is for sale at.a small 
price. 

2. Only a loyal, truthful, braye. bo 
could have become our General Wash- 
ington. 

3. Who will keep that noisy crowd 
back ? 

However, not all important consonants 
are visible, and sometimes there is almost 
nothing for the speech-reader to build on, 
Here a little substitution will work won- 
ders in revealing your thought to the 
reader. A slight change in wording from 
an obscure to a visible consonant will 
clear the atmosphere at once. ‘Thus: “A 
nickel” is obscure, but “five cents” could 
hardly be missed. “Lend me a quarter”; 
where is the deaf man who would see 
that? But if you say “twenty-five cents,” 
he will get you, and you will get the 
quarter, too. So a little care in choosing 
words with visible movements will re- 
move many a stumbling block from the 
rough path of the speech-reader. Please 
try it. 

“But,” objects somebody, “nature has 
not given me full, flexible lips like some 
have. It would not be ‘natural’ for me 
to make the movements you speak of. I 
can’t do it.” 

Well, let’s try and see. Here’s a test: 
Do not speak loudly, but talk in a big 
voice (you can do this even in a whisper), 
as though you were addressing a large 
audience or talking to some one 150 feet 
away. You will find yourself making the 
movements described above naturally 
enough. Perhaps not so markedly nor 
so easily as some do; yet the movements 
will be there, and you will thus learn that 
you can make them. A little persistence 
and you can do this at any time. ‘That 
is all we ask. Make the movements in 
the best manner you can and we will 
rapidly learn to distinguish them. | 

Movement is the grist of the speech- 
reader’s mill. He cannot read lips which 
make no movement. Hence, a little 
thought, a little practise, a little care on 
your part in making the proper, natural 
movements for the vowels (the conso- 
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nants will take care of themselves, as 
they cannot be sounded without their own 
special movement), will give him his 
grist and make you the happy possessor 


of those “trained lips’ for which he has 
so often to search in vain, and which to 
him seem to be heavenly messengers of 
hearing. 


WORDS AND THEIR AFFINITIES 


BY LOUISE Il. MORGENSTERN 


(Continued from December) 


(2) cable (v. and n.), gable 


call (1. v. To summon. 2. v. To 
sound a signal. 3. v. To make a 
visit. 4. n. A summons. 5. n. 
The cry of an animal. 6. n. A 
brief visit), gall (1 v. To render 
sore by friction. 2. v. To be irri- 
tated. 3. n. An abrasion. 4. n. 
A blemish. 5. n. The bile. 6. n. 
A bitter feeling) 

canvas, canvass (v. and n.) 

capital (1. a. Standing at the begin- 
ning or head. 2. a. Pertaining to 
the death penalty. 3. a. Excel- 
lent. 4. n. The seat of govern- 
ment. 5. n. A large letter. 6. n. 
Money. 7. n. Part of a pillar), 
Capitol 

carnage, cartage 

carp (1. v. To find fault. 2. n. A 
fish), garb 

carpet (v. and n.), garment 

carry (v. and n.), Carrie 

case (1. v. To put in a case. 2. n 
A special condition of affairs. 3. 
n. An event. 4. n. A lawsuit. 5. 
n. A receptacle. 6. n. A wooden 
box), gase 

cave (v. and n.), gave 

ceiling, sealing 

cell (1. n. A prisoner’s abode. 2. 
n. A germ cell. 3. n. A small 
chamber), sell 

censer, censor 

cereal (a. and n.), serial (a. and n.) 

chafe, shave (v. and n.) 

chair (v. and n.), share (1. v. To 
divide. 2. v. To partake. 3. v. 
To shear. 4. n. A portion of 
something. 5. n. Part of a capi- 
tal stock. 6. n. A plowshare) 

channel (v. and n.), chattel 

chamois, shabby 

champagne, champaign 


charm (v. and n.), sharp (1. v. To 
sharpen. 2. v. To raise in pitch. 
3. a. Having a keen edge. 4. a. 
IXKeenness of perception, 5. a. 
Clearly defined. 6. n. A tone so 
indicated. 7. n. A sharper) 

charry, chary 

chaste, chased 

chess (1. n. A game. 2. n. A 
weed), Jess 

chest (1. n. A box. 2. n. Part of 
the human body), jest (v. and n.) 

chilled, jilt (v. and n.) 

china, China 

chirp (v. and n.), germ 

choice (1. a. Select. 2. a. Fastidi- 
ous. 3. n. The act of choosing. 
4. n. The privilege of choosing), 
jovs 

choir (v. and n.), quire (v. and n.) 

choke (v. and n.), joke (v. and n.) 

chore, shore (v. and n.) 

chubby, chummy 

cinch, singe (v. and n.) 

class (1. v. To group. 2. n. A body 
of persons with common charac- 
teristics. 3. n. A group of stu- 
ents. 4. n. A number of objects 
having common properties ), glass 
(v. and n.) 

clause, claws 

Clare, glare (v., a., and n.) 

clean (v., a., and adv.), glean 

climb (v. and n.), clime 

clip (1. v. To cut with shears. 2. 
v. To grip. 3. n. The act of clip- 
ping. 4. n. A clasp), glib 

clipper, glimmer (v. and n.) 

clock, clog (v. and n.) 

clod (v. and n.), clot 

clue, glue (v. and n.) 

Clyde, glide (v. and n.) 

coal (v. and n.), goal 

coarse, course (1. v. To run over. 
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2. v. To move swiftly. 3. n. The 
act of moving in a certain direc- 
tion. 4. n. A line of conduct. 5. 
n. Portion of a meal) 

coast (v. and n.), ghost 

cob (1. n. A lump. 2. n. A corn 
cob. 3. n. A horse. 4. n. A spi- 
der), cop 

comb (v. and n.), cope (1. v. To 
resist or contend with. 2. v. To 
dress ina cope. 3. v. To furnish 
with a coping. 4. n. A coping. 
5. n. A mantle worn by priests) 

combatant (a. and n.), commandant 

combination, commendation 

comic (a. and n.), coming 

comma, copper 

concede, conceit (v. and n.) 

conferred, convert 

confers, converse 

contend, content 

contest, context 

Cordelia, Cornelia 

council, counsel (v. and n.) 

craft (1.n. Cunning, 2. n. Skill in 
any calling. 3. n. A handicraft. 
4. n. The membership of a par- 
ticular trade. 5.n. A ship), graft 
(1. v. To graft a tree. 2. v. To 
unite. 3. v. To transplant skin. 
4. n. Obtaining money dishon- 
estly. 5. n. Manual labor) 

craggy, cranky 

crass, grass 

crater, greater 

crave, grave 

cream (v. and n.), creep (v. and n.) 

crew, grew 

crews, cruise (v. and n.) 

cried, grind (v. and n.) 

crock, grog 

croon, crude 

crouch, grouch 

crow (v. and n.), grow 


crumb (v. and n.), grub (1. v. To 


dig up. 2. v. To drudge. 3. n. 
Food. 4. n. Larva of an insect. 
5. n. A sloven) 

cubit, Cupid 

cue, queue 

cull (v. and n.), gull (1. v. To out- 
wit. 2.n. A bird. 3. n. A cred- 
ulous person) 

culm, gulp (v. and n.) 

currant, current (1. a. Circulating. 
2.n. A course. 3. n. A continu- 
ous movement of fluid in the 
same direction ) 


curl (v. and n.), girl 


(3) cage (v. and n.), gage (1. n. A 


pledge. 2. n. A challenge. 3. n, 
A plum), gauge (1. v. To meas- 
ure, 2. v. To estimate. 3. n. An 
instrument for measuring) 

caddie, candy (v. and n.), canny 

camel, gabble (v. and n.), gamble 

candle, cantle, cattle 

candor, cantor, gander 

carted, garden (v. and n.), garnet 

carter, garner (v. and n.), garter 
(v. and n.) 

cast (1. v. To fling. 2. v. To cast, 
as a vote. 3. v. To shed. 4. v. 
To direct the gaze. 5. v. To 
make a cast of. 6. v. To caleu- 
late. 7. v. To shape ina mold. 8. 
n. The act of throwing. 9g. n. A 
plaster cast. 10. n. The parts 
given to actors), caste, gassed 

cause (v. and n.), caws, gause 

center {v. and n.), sender, setter 

chaise, chase (v. and n.), jays 

chant (v. and n.), chat (v. and n.), 
shad 

chanter, chatter (v. and n.), shatter 

cheap, cheep, sheep 

chief (1. a. Highest in rank. 2. n. 
A leader. 3. n. The principal 
part of anything), sheaf, sheave 

chill (v., a., and n.), gill, Jill 

chock (v. and n.), jog (v. and n.), 
shock (v. and n.) 

chop (1. v. To cut into small pieces. 
2. v. To barter. 3. n. A cut 0 
meat. 4. n. A fissure. 5. n. A 
chopping utensil), job (1. v. To 
buy and sell in lots. 2. v. To 
stab. 3. n. A piece of work. 4. 
n. A scheme to make money un- 
fairly. 5. 1. An employment), 
shop (v. and n.) 

chuckle (v., a., and n.), juggle (v. 
and n.), jungle 

chum (v. and n.), chump, jump (v. 
and n.) 

clam (vy. and n.), clamp (1. v. To 
join with a clamp. 2. v. To 
tramp. 3. n. A device for hold- 
ing something in position. 4. n. 
A heavy tramp), clap (v. and n.) 

clang (v. and n.), clack (v. and n.), 
clank (v. and n.) 

cloud (v. and n.), clout (1. v. To 
rub with cloth. 2. v. To beat. 
3. v. To stud with iron nails. 4. 
n. A piece of rag. 5. n. The cen- 
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ter of a target. 6. n. A short 
nail), clown 

club (1. v. To belabor with a club. 
2. v. To combine in action. 3. n. 
A stout stick. 4. n. A playing 
card. 5. n. An organization. 6. 
n. A club-house), clump (v. and 
n.), glum 

cock (1. v. To raise the hammer of 
a gun. 2. v. To turn the head to 
one side. 3. v. To swagger. 4. 
v. To arrange in cocks, as hay. 
5. n. A male fowl. 6. n. A fau- 
cet. 7. n. The hammer of a fire- 
arm. 8. n. An upward turn of 
the hat-brim), cog (1. v. To fur- 
nish with a cog. 2. v. To de- 
ceive. 3. n. Part of a wheel. 4. 
n, A trick), gong 

coin (v. and n.), coined, coign 

commend (v. and n.), comment (v. 
and n.), compend 

commune (1. v. To converse. 2. Vv. 
To partake of the Eucharist. 3. 
n. Communion. 4. n. A political 
division of France. 5. n. A com- 
munity), commute, compute 

concern (1. v. To affect with con- 
cern. 2. v. To be of importance. 
3. n. A business house. 4. n. 
One’s affair. 5. n. A feeling of 
solicitude), concerned, concert 
(1. v. To arrange for a concert. 
2. v. To act together) 

confide, confine (v. and n.), con- 
fined 

coon, cooed, coot 

core (v. and n.), corps, gore (v. 
and n.) 

crack (v. and n.), crag, crank, (v., 
a., and n.) 

crape, crépe, grape 

crease (v. and n.), grease (v. and 
n.), Greece 

cruel, Crewel, gruel 

cribble, crimple, cripple (v. and n.) 

crime, grime (v, and n.), gripe (v. 
and n.) 

croup, groom (v. and n.), group 
(v. and n.) 

crumble, crumple, grumble 

cunning (a. and n.), cutting (1. v. 
To cut. 2. pa. Edged. 3. pa. 
Chilling. 4. n. The act of sever- 
ing), gunning 

curd, curt, gird 

cymbal, simple, symbol 


(4) cabin (v. and n.), gambit, gamin, 


gamete 

cache (v. and n.), cash (v. and n.), 
catch (v. and n.), gash (v. and 
n.) 

came, cape (1. n. A point of land. 
2. n. A garment), game (1. v. 
To gamble. 2. a. Pertaining to 
game. 3. a. Lame. 4. n. A va- 
riety of contests for amusement. 
5. n. Wild animals. 6. n. A plot), 
gape (v. and n.) 

carat, caret, carrot, garret 

card (v. and n.), cart (v. and n.), 
carte, guard (v. and n.) 

cease, Sees, Seas, Seize 

cere (v. and n.), sear (v., a., and 
n.), seer, sere 

chain (v. and n.), jade (1. v. To 
wear. 2. n. An old worn-out 
horse. 3. n. A worthless person. 
4. n. A semi-precious stone), 
Jane, shade (v. and n.) 

chart (v. and n.), charred, jarred, 
shard 

cheat (v. and n.), Jean, sheen (v., 
a., and n.), sheet (v. and n.) 

cheer (v. and n.), jeer (v. and n.), 
shear, sheer (1. v. To swerve 
from a course. 2. a. Absolute. 
3. n. Exceedingly thin material. 
4. n. The position of a ship) 

chic, chick, chink (v. and n.), jig 
(v. and n.) 

chide, chine, shied, shine (v. and 
n.) 

chimb, chime (v. and n.), gibe (v. 
and n.), jibe 

chin, chit (1. v. To remove the 
sprouts from. 2. n. Said of a 
girl), gin (v. and n.), shin (v. 
and n.) 

chip (v. and n.), jib (v. and n.), 
Jim, ship (v. and n.) 

choose, chews, juice, shoes 

clamber, clapper, clamor (v. and 
n.), glamour 

clan, clad, glad (v. and n.), gland 

click (v. and n.), cling, clink, clique 

coaled, cold (a. and n.), colt, gold 

cod, con (v., adv., and n.), cot, got 

colonel, kernel (v. and n.), curdle, 
girdle (vy. and n.) 

come, cub, cup (v. and n.), gum (1. 
v. To smear with gum. 2. n. A 
sticky mass. 3. n. The fleshy 
covering of the teeth) 
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covert (a. and n.), covered, govern, 
governed 

crabbed, crammed, 
grabbed 

creed, greed, green (V., a., 
greet 

crib (1, v. To inclose in a crib. 2. 
v. To plagiarize. 3. n. A manger 
where cattle feed. 4. n. A child’s 
bedstead. 5. n. A box for grain. 
6.n. A small craft. 7. n. A petty 
theft. 8. n. A cottage), crimp 
(v., a. and n.), grim, grip (v. 
and n.) 

‘rowd (v. and n.), crown (v. and 
n.), crowned, ground (1. v. To 
establish. 2. v. To instruct. 3. 
v. To run aground. 4. v. (imp., 
and pp. of grind). 5. a. Funda- 
mental. 6.n. The solid portion of 
the earth. 7. n. A starting point) 

crunch (v. and n.), crush (v. and 
n.), crutch (v. and n.), grudge 

(v. and n.) 

cud, cut (v. and n.), gun (v. and 
n.), gut (v. and n.) 

cab, camp (v. and n.), cap (v. and 
n.), gab (v. and n.), gap (v. and 
n. ) 

chewed, chute, June, jute, shoot (v. 
and n.) 

chert, churn (v. and n.), sherd, 
shirred, shirt 

chuck (1. v. To pat. 2. v. To pitch. 
3.n. A game. 4. n. A pat under 
the chin. 5. n. A cut of beef. 6. 
n. A cluck. 7. n. A pet name), 
chunk, jug (v. and n.), junk, 
shuck 

clean (a. and adv.), cleaned, cleat 
(v. and n.), glean, gleaned 

conner, cutter, gunner, gutta, gutter 
(v. and n.) 

count (1. v. To compute. 2. v. To 
carry weight. 3. n. The act of 
reckoning. 4. n. A nobleman), 
cowed, gout, gown, gowned 

crab (1. a. Sour. 2. n. A crusta- 
cean. 3.n. A constellation. 4. n. 
A small apple), cram (v. and n.), 
cramp (v. and n.), grab (v. and 
n.), gram 

cad, can (1. v. To be able. 2. v. 
To put up in cans. 3. n. A ves- 
sel), canned, can’t, cant (1. v. To 
tilt. 2. v. To speak affectedly. 3. 


cramped, 


and n.), 


~ 


n. A motion that produces slant, 
4. n. Phraseology), cat 

cannon (v. and n.), canon (1. n. A 
law. 2. n. A church member), 
canon, cannot, canton (v. and n.), 
Canton 

cense, cents, scents, sends, sense, 
sets 

cent, said, send, scent (v. and n.,), 
sent, set (1. v. To put into a 
given condition or state. 2. pa. 
Unyielding. 3. n. A number of 
persons or things associated ) 

chap (1. v. To crack, as the skin, 
2. n. A fellow), champ, jab (vy, 
and n.), jamb, jam (v. and n.), 
sham (v., a., and n.) 

coat (v. and n.), code, cone (v. and 
n.), coté, goad (v. and n.), goat 

crane (v. and n.), crate (v. and 
n.), grade (v. and n.), grain (v. 
and n.), grate (1. v. To rub to- 
gether. 2. v. To irritate. 3. v. 
To provide with a grate. 4.n.A 
frame of iron bars), great (a 
and n. ) 

crone (v. and n.), crowed, groan 
(v. and n.), groaned, groat, 
grown 


(7) cane (v. and n.), Cain, gain (v. 


and n.), gained, gait, gate, Kate 

chord (v. and n.), cord (v. and n.), 
cored, corn (v. and n.), court (1. 
v. To make love. 2. n. A place 
where justice is administered. 3. 
n. A residence of sovereigns. 4. 
n. A level space for playing 
games), gored, gourd 


D 


(2) dabble, dapple (v. and n.) 


dally, tally (v. and n.) 

dandle, tattle (v. and n.) 

daisy, Daisy 

day, nay 

days, dase (v. and n.) 

dazzle, tassel (v. and n.) 

deal (1. v. To distribute, as cards. 
2. v. To deliver a blow. 3. v. To 
do business. 4. n. A degree. 5. 
n. A single round of cards. 6. n. 
A secret understanding. 7, n. A 
board), kneel 

death, tenth 

debarred, depart 

debate (v. and n.), demain 

decide, design (v. and n.) 
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deck (v. and n.), neck 

defiant, deviate 

delegate, delicate 

demented, depended 

Dennis, tennis 

desert (v. and n.), dessert 

diffident, dividend 

dike (v. and n.), tike 

diner, tighter 

dirt, turn (v. and n.) 

disburse, disperse 

discussed, disgust (v. and n.) 

displace, displays 

dive (v. and n.), knife (v. and n.) 

docket (v. and n.), dogged 

dodge (v. and n.), notch (v. and 
n.) 

doesn't, dozen 

dominate, nominate 

door, tore 

Dora, Nora 

dormant, Norman 

double (a. and n.), tumble (v. and 
n.) 

dove, tough (a. and n.) 

dowel, towel 

drawl (v. and n.), traw 

drew, true (a. and adv.) 

drill (v. and n.), trill (v. and n.) 

drink (v. and n.), trick (1. v. To 
play a trick upon. 2. v. To be- 
deck oneself with something 
gaudy or cheap. 3. n. A petty 
artifice. 4. n. A practical joke. 
5. n. A trait) 

drudge (v. and n.), trudge 

droll (v. and n.), troll (v. and n.) 

drone (v. and n.), trode 

dry (v. and a.), try (v. and n.) 

dudgeon, dungeon (v. and n.) 

dull (v. and a.), null (v., a., and n.) 

dummy (a. and n.), dumpy 

dusk (a. and n.), tusk 

dwindle, twiddle (v. and n.) 

daffy, navvy, taffy 

Dane, date (1. v. To mark with a 
date. 2.n. Time assigned. 3. n. 
A fruit), taint (v. and n.) 

damper, dapper, tamper 

dangle, tackle (v. and n.), tangle 
(v. and n.) 

dare (v. and n.), tare (v. and n.), 
tear (v. and n.) 

darken, darkened, target 

darn, dart (v. and n.), tart (1. a. 
Sour. 2. n. A pastry) 

Dave, knave, nave (1. n. Part of a 


church. 2. n. The hub of a 
wheel ) 

daw, gnaw, taw (v. and n.) 

decrease (v. and n.), decrees, de- 
grees 

defies, device, devise (v. and n.) 

define, defined, defied 

dime, time (v. and n.), type (1. n. 
Letters used for printing. 2. n. 
A group or class of objects) 

ditty, ninny, tinny 

dire, dyer, tire (1. v. To fatigue. 
2. v. To furnish with a tire. 3. 
n. A hoop of rubber) 

divide (v. and n.), divine (1. v. To 
conjecture. 2. a. Sacred. 3. n. 
A clergyman), divined 

dodder, donor, totter 

dole (v. and n.), knoll (v. and n.), 
toll (1. v. To sound a bell. 2. v. 
To gather as toll. 3. n. A com- 
pensation exacted) 

drag (v. and n.), drank, track (v. 
and n.) 

dragged, tracked, tract (1. n. A 
stretch of land. 2. n. A religious 
treatise ) 

drays, trays, trace (1. v. To sketch. 
2. v. To hunt out proofs of evi- 
dence. 3. n. A sign or a clue. 
4. n. Part of a horse’s harness) 

dread (v., a., and n.), tread (v. and 
n.), trend (v. and n.) 

dredge (v. and n.), drench (v. and 
n.), trench (v. and n.) 

drinker, tricker, trigger 

drip (v. and n.), trim (v., a., and 
n.), trip (1. v. To fall. 2. n. A 
journey. 3. n. A misstep. 4. n. 
A blunder ) 

drub (v. and n.), drum (v. and n.), 
trump (v. and n.) 

Dutch, nudge (v. and n.), touch (v. 
and n.) 

dale, nail (1. v. To fasten in place 
with a nail. 2. v. To expose, as 
a lie. 3. n. The finger-nail. 4. n. 
A pointed piece of metal), tale 

deem, deep (a. and n.), team (v. 
and n.), teem 

dell, knell (v. and n.), Nell, tell 

deuce, news, noose (v. and n.), 
twos 

dibber, dimmer, dipper, timber 

die (1. v. To pass from life. 2. v. 
To stamp with a die. 3. n. A 
stake. 4. n. A hard metal for 
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impressing print or design), dye 
(v. and n.), nigh, tie (1. v. To 
fasten. 2. v. To confine. 3. n. 
A flexible fastening. 4. n. A 
moral bond. 5. n. An exact 
equality. 6. n. Low shoes. 7. n. 
A railroad tie) 

dinner, knitter, tinder, titter (v. and 
n. ) 

dish (v. and n.), ditch (v. and n.), 
niche, tinge (v. and n.) 

doled, dolt, told, tolled 

doom (v. and n.), dupe (v. and n.), 
tomb (v. and n.), tube (v. and 
n.) 

dosed, dosed, nosed, toast (1. v. To 
drink some one’s health. 2. v. 
To brown bread before the fire. 
3. n. A sentiment expressed in 
drinking the health of a person. 
4. n. Sliced browned bread) 

doubt (v. and n.), down (1. a. De- 
jected. 2. a. Going in a down- 
ward direction. 3. n. Soft plu- 
mage. 4. n. A reverse of for- 


tune. 5. n. A dune. 6. adv. 
Downward... 7. prep. In a de- 
scending direction), noun, town 


droop (v. and n.), drupe, troop (v. 
and n.), troup 

drought, drown, drowned, trout 

drug (v. and n.), drunk, truck (1. 

To barter. 2. n. Commodities 
for sale. 3. n. Garden produce. 
n. Rubbish. 5. v. To cart on 

a vehicle. 6. n. A heavy vehicle), 
trunk (a. and n.) 

dumb, dump (v. and n.), numb (v. 
and a.), tub (v. and n.) 

daddy, dandy (a. and n.), Danny, 
Nanny, natty 

dame, name (v. and n.), nape, 
tame (v. and a.), tape 

dear (a., n., and interj.), deer, near 
(v., a., adv., and prep.), tear, tier 

debtor, tender (1. v. To offer. 2. v. 
To soften. 3. v. To cherish. 4. 
a. Easily injured. 5. a. Consid- 
erate. 6. n. A formal offer. 7. 
n. A ship. 8. n. A vehicle for 
carrying fuel for a locomotive. 
g. n. One who tends), tenor (1. 
a. Pertaining to a tenor. 2. n. 
A manner of progress. 3. n. A 
male singer), tenter (v. and n.), 
tetter 
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dice (v. and n.), dies (v. and n.), 
dyes (v. and n.), nice, ties (y, 
and n.) 


(6) 


dicker (v. and n.), digger, nigger, 
ticker, tinker (v. and n.) 

dose (v. and n.), dose (v. and n,), 
knows, nose (v. and n.), toes 

drab, dram, tram, tramp (1. v. To 
tread heavily. 2. n. A sound pro- 
duced by marching. 3. n. A long 
stroll on foot. 4. n. A vagrant, 
5. n. A steam vessel), trap (1. vy. 
To ensnare. 2. v. To impede. 3, 
v. To bedeck. 4. n. A pitfall. 5, 

A carriage. 6. n. Any rickety 

thing) 

duck (1. v. To plunge under water, 
2.v. To bob. 3.n. A water-fowl. 
4. n. A quick plunge. 5. n. A 
pet. 6. n. A cotton fabric), dug, 
tongue, tuck (v. and n.), tug (1. 
v. To pull. 2. v. To struggle. 3. 
n. The act of tugging. 4. n. A 
steam vessel) 


dude, noon, nude, toot, tune (vy. 
and n.) 
daunt, dawn (v. and n.), naught 


(a. and n.), taught, taunt (v. and 
n.), taut 

did, din (v. and n.), dint, knit, tin 
(v. and n.), tint (v. and n.) 

dig, Dick, ding (v. and n.), nick, 
Nick, tick (1. v. To sound as a 
tick. 2. v. To make a tapping 
noise. 3. n. A blood-sucking fly. 
4. n. A stout cover. 5. n. A re- 
curring sound, as of a watch) 

dim (v. and a.), dip (v. “ n.), 
nib (v. and n.), nip (1. v. To 
break off the end of sotnethill 
2. v. To bite by frost. 3. v. To 
gibe. 4. v. To take a nip. 5. n. 
A pinch. 6. n. A sudden blight. 
7. n. A small dram), tip (1. v¥. 
To cant. 2. v. To tap. 3. v. To 
bestow a gratuity, as on a waiter. 
4. v. To give secret informa- 
tion. 5. v. To form into a tip. 
6. n. The point of anything. 7. 
n. A sum of money given to a 
servant. 8. n. A hint. 9. n. A 
dumping ground) 

dock (1. v. To shorten. v. To 
bring into dock. 3. n. A plant. 
4. n. A basin for ships. 5. n. A 
wharf. 6. n. A space for prison- 
ers. 7. n. The stump of a tail), 
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knock (v. and n.), nock, nog, 
tock, tog (v. and n.) 
doe, dough, know, no, toe (v. and 
n.), tow (v. and n.) 
don (1. v. Te put on. 2. n. Signor), 
dot (1. v. To spot. 2. n. A round 
mark. 3. n. A dowry), knot (v. 
and n.), nod (v. and n.), not, tot 
done, dun (1. v. To demand pay- 
ment. 2. v. To cure by salting. 
3. a. Swarthy. 4. n. One who 
urges payment. 5. n. A fortified 
mound), none (a. and adv.), nun, 
nut (v. and n.), ton 
drain (v. and n.), drained, trade 
(v. and n.), train (v. and n.), 
trained, trait 
(7) dab (1. v. To pat. 2. n. A gentle 
blow. 3.n. A small lump. 4. n. 
A fish. 5. n. An expert), dam 
(v. and n.), damp (v.,a., and n.), 
nab, nap (v. and n.), tab, tap (1. 
v. To draw liquid. 2. v. To 
strike gently. 3. n. A gentle 
blow. 4. n. A military signal. 5. 
n. A device for drawing liquor 
from a cask) 
dens, dense, debts, nets, tends, tense 
(a. and n.), tents 
(8) don’t, dote, known, note (1. v. To 
observe. 2. v. To set down in 
writing. 3. n. An outward sign. 
4. n. A memorandum. 5. n. A 
brief letter. 6. n. Distinction. 
7. n. Any musical sound. 8. n. 
A signed promise to pay a sum 
of money), toad, tone (v. and 
n.), toned, towed 
(9) dew (v. and n.), do, due (a. and 
n.), gnu, knew, new, to, too, two 
(10) dead (a., n., and adv.), debt, den, 
dent (v. and n.), Ned, net (1. v. 
To ensnare. 2. v. To weave net- 
work. 3. v. To earn clear profit. 
4. a. Obtained after deducting 
all expenses. 5. n. A fabric of 
meshes), Ted, ten, tend (1. v. To 
have a bent. 2. v. To watch 
over), tent (1. v. To camp out. 
2. v. To probe. 3. n. A shelter 
of canvas) 
(12) died, dyed, dine, dined, night, 
knight (v. and n.), nine, tide (1. 
v. To carry to some place. 2. v. 
To surmount a difficulty. 3. n. 
Flow and ebb), tied, tight, tine, 
tined 
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earring, hearing (1. n. The capac- 
ity to hear. 2. n. An opportunity 
to be heard) 

earl, hurl 

earnest, Ernest 

echo (v. and n.), ego 

E fie, heavy 

either, ether 

elate, Elaine 

Ellen, Helen 

embower, empower 

encage, engage 

err, her 

erring, herring 

Esther, Hester 

except, exempt (v., a., and n.) 

(3) Edna, Etta, Hedda 


ear (v. and n.), hear, here 
eat, heat (v. and n.), heed (v. and 


gym, 
to 
— 


n.) 
edge (v. and n.), etch, hedge (v. 
and n.) 


edging, engine, etching 

eel, heal, heel (1. v. To repair shoes. 
2. v. To cause to lean over. 3. n. 
Part of the human foot. 4. n. 
Part of the shoe) 

elm, helm, help (v. and n.) 

end (v. and n.), head (v., a., and 
n.), hen 

enjoin, enjoined, enjoyed 

ermine, hermit, Hermine 

eve, Eve, heave (v. and n.) 


GAIN 
BY FRANCES CROSBY HAMLET 


Something lost? Yet much remaineth! 
Beauty, far as eye can reach— 
Sunshine, starlight, cloud, and shadow, 
Stately pine and wave-swept beach. 
Still would patient Mother Nature 
Unto thee her lesson teach. 


Something lost? The silence frets thee? 
Ah, but to the inner ear 

Yet is harmony apparent; 
Listen, then, and thou shalt hear. 

When the outer discord ceases 
Tis the spirit speaketh clear. 


Something lost? Yet something added! 
Lesser loss is greater gain. 
Out of anguish, out of sorrow, 
From the mystery of pain, 
Love, and faith, and understanding 
Bloom like flowers after rain. 
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SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE OF A 
HARD-OF-HEARING ADULT 


When I went to Phoenix, Arizona, 
seven years ago, it was for the sole pur- 
pose of benefiting my hearing. And I 
grew restless waiting for a miracle to be 
performed. One day, when especially 
lonesome, I wandered to my familiar 
haunt, The Bookshop. In the course of 
conversation the owner suggested I “help 
her out.” 

[ was only too anxious, but expressed 
fear on account of my hearing. “Oh,” 
she said, “just try it. I would much 
rather have a_ hard-of-hearing person 
with knowledge of books than my last 
hearing clerk, who, when asked for 
‘Pickwick Papers,’ told the customer, ‘we 
only carry Whiting and Crane station- 
ery.” 

So after a bit of urging I took the job. 
It’s true, I did not need to, but neverthe- 
less I did, earn my bread and butter and 
a little jam too. And what a good time 
I had! I had to lip-read every circulat- 
ing library customer; but often others 
would come in, help themselves to a 
magazine or post-cards and I only needed 
to “make change.” 

Customers were interested in my hear- 
ing eyes, and I believe many came just 
to see me hear, I got quite “puffed up” 
over my “acquired sense.” The ma- 
jority of people were always very kind, 
and in not many cases did I have to re- 
sort to pencil and pad. 

One pencil-and-pad experience was so 
amusing I must tell of it. At this time 
Henry S. Harrison’s “VV’s Eyes” was a 
rage, and one lady wishing it asked for 
Double Fives Eyes. Then another “ime 
a man wanted mucilage. Somehow the 
mucilage would not take hold of my 
mind ; so after that I always put mucilage 
in a conspicuous place. And it’s really a 
good plan to give popular articles con- 
spicuous places. 

It takes only a small capital to start a 
circulating library and stationery store, 
and most lip-readers could run one suc- 
cessfully. Such work has “breath and 
wings.” Why not try it? 


It is a wise teacher or man or woman who 
can realize personal limitations. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


The completion of the twenty-fifth year of 
The Wright Oral School has seemed to Tug 
VoLta Review a fitting time to place on record 
a somewhat full account of that remarkable 
enterprise that, for the first time in the history 
of educational efforts on behalf of the deaf, has 
provided for these handicapped pupils the same 
educational, social, and cultural opportunities 
that the finest private schools offer to those 
whose hearing is not impaired. 

We asked Miss Harriet U. Andrews to visit 
and study the school and to write for us a 
series of articles concerning it, the first of 
which appears in a coming issue of the Review, 

The creation of the school and the mainte 
nance of its high standards for a quarter of a 
century has in itself been a tremendous factor 
in bringing the education of the deaf through- 
out the entire United States up to a more nor- 
mal standard as compared with the education 
of hearing pupils. 

In addition to this influence of the school, 
Mr. Wright has, by pen and voice, preached 
fearlessly and indefatigably throughout the 
world the gospel of the speech method of edu- 
cating the deaf, and has been, and still is, a 
powerful influence toward bettering the edu- 
cational conditions provided for deaf children 
in all the States. 

The school starts on its second quarter cen- 
tury with increased vigor and success, and we 
hope will continue to benefit deaf children for 
another 25 years as much and more than in the 
past. The selection by Mr. Wright two years 
ago of Dr. Edwin L. La Crosse as his asso- 
ciate was a step toward perpetuating the high 
standards of the school. Dr. La Crosse, though 
a young man, has labored for 12 years in the 
education of the deaf and is as deeply enthusi- 
astic as the founder and principal. He is a 
man of broad education and culture and is 
wholly devoted to the provision for the deaf 
of all advantages open to the hearing. 

We feel sure that our readers will find Miss 
Andrews’ articles both readable and valuable. 





TWO VISITORS 
BY FRANCES CROSBY HAMLET 


Old Mr. Trouble came to call, 
Like he had called before; 
I saw him coming up the path, 
I bolted every door. 
He rapped and pounded for a while 
And entrance did implore. 
“Go ’way, ol’ Mr. Trouble, 
Don’t hear you any more”! 


But then I left my door ajar 

For sweet Miss Joy to come. 
(She’s very apt to follow 

When Trouble’s routed, dumb.) 
I felt her presence at the gate; 

“Come in, dear, I’m at home”! 
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Notrt.—Drills for develop 


THE BABBLING METHOD 
A System of Syllable Drills for the Natural Development of Speech 


BY JOSEPHINE AVONDINO 
(Continued from March) 


ing short 1 


(i) or y in the second syllable: 


a(r)fee a(r)fee a(r)fee 
awfee awfee awfee 
oofee oofee oofee 
eefee eefee eefee 


Later: Remember to give 


arfi 
awh 
oofi 
eefi 


these drills 


just as if you were pronouncing words of 


two syllables ending in y. 


a(r)fi 
awh 
oofi 
eefi 


a(r)pi 
awpi 
oopi 
eepi 


a(r)ti 
awti 
ooti 
eeti 


a(r)mi 
awmi 
oomi 
eemi 


arshi 
awshi 
ooshi 
eeshi 


arni 
awni 
ooni 
een! 


arsi 
awsi 
00S! 
eesi 


Norr.—Below is a continuation of the 


drills with a(r) in the first s} 


a(r)la(r) 


a(r)law 


yllable: 
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a(r)loo 
a(r)lee 


a(r)ka(r) 
a(r)kaw 
a(r)koo 
a(r)kee 


arba(r) 
arbaw 
arboo 
arbee 


arda(r) 
ardaw 
ardoo 
ardee 


a(r)ga(r) 
a(r)gaw 
a(r)goo 
a(r)gee 


a(r)ra(r) 
a(r)raw 
a(r)roo 
a(r)ree 


a(r)wa(r) 
a(r)waw 
a(r) woo 
a(r) wee 


a(r)ya(r) 
a(r) yaw 
a(r)yoo 
a(r)yee 


a(r)cha(r) 
a(r)chaw 
a(r)choo 
a(r)chee 


a(r)ja(r) 
a(r)jaw 
a(r)joo 
a(r) jee 
a(r)va(r) 
a(r)vaw 
a(r)voo 
a(r)vee 
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Novre.—Drills with oo in first syllable: Norr.—Drills with aw in the first sylla- 
ble: 
oosar 
oosaw awlar 
00SO0O awlaw 
oosee awloo 
awlee 


oola(r) 


oolaw awka(r) 
ooloo awkaw 
F oolee awkoo 


awkee 
ooka(r) 


ookaw awbar 
ookoo awbaw 
ookee awboo 


awbee 


oobar 

oobaw awgar 
ooboo awgaw 
oobee awgoo 
oodar awgee 
oodaw awdar 
oodoo awdaw 
oodee awdoo 


awdee 
oogar 


oogaw awrar 
o00goo awraw 
oogee awroo 


awree 
oora(r) 
awwar 


ooraw 
onrat awwaw 
ooree awwoo 
awwee 
oowal awyar 
oowaw awyaw 
ooWwoo awyoo 
oowee awyee 
ooyar awchar 
ooyaw awchaw 
ooyoo awchoo 
ooyee awchee 
oochar awvar 
oochaw awvaw 
oochoo awvoo 
oochee awvee 
oovar awyar 
oovaw awyaw 
oovoo a wyoo 
oovee awyee 
oojar Nore.—Drills with ee in the first sylla- 
oojaw ble: 
00joo eelar 


oojee eelaw 











eeloo 
eelee 


eekar 
eekaw 
eekoo 
eekee 


eebar 
eebaw 
eeboo 
eebee 


eedar 
eedaw 
eedoo 
eedee 


eegar 
eegaw 
eegoo 
eegee 


eerar 
eeraw 
eeroo 
eeree 


eewar 
cewaw 
eewoo 
eewee 


eeyar 
eeyaw 
eeyoo 

eeyee | 


eechar 
eechaw 
eechoo 
eechee 


eevar 
eevaw 
eevoo 
eevee 


eejar 
eejaw 
eejoo 
eejee 


Nore.—Drills with o-e in the first sylla- 
ble: 


o-etar 
o-efaw 
o-efoo 
o-efee 


o-epar 
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o-epaw 
0-epoo 
o-epee 


o-etar 
o-etaw 
o-etoo 
o-etee 


o-emar 
o-emaw 
o-emoo 
o-emee 


o-eshar 
o-eshaw 
o-eshoo 
o-eshee 


o-enar 
o-enaw 
0-enoo 
o-enee 


o-esar 
O0-esaw 
0-e€soo 
o-esee 


o-elar 
o-elaw 
o-eloo 
o-elee 


o-ekar 
o-ekaw 
o-ekoo 
o-ekee 


o-ebar 
o-ebaw 
o-eboo 
o-ebee 


o-edar 
o-edaw 
o-edoo 
o-edee 


o-egar 
o-egaw 
0-egoo 
o-egee 


o-erar 
o-eraw 
0-eroo 
o-eree 


o-ewar 
O-eCwaw 
0-€ woo 





o-ewee 
o-eyar 
o-eyaw 
0-eyoo 
o-eyee 


o-echar 
o-echaw 
o-echoo 
o-echee 


o-evar 
O-€Vaw 
0-e€Vvoo 
o-evee 


o-ejar 
o-ejaw 
0-e€j0o 
o-ejee 


NotEe.—Below are examples of drills 
with a-e, i-e, u-e, and oi. 


With a-e: 


With i-e: 


With u-e: 


With oi: 





a-efar 
a-efaw 
a-efoo 
a-efee 


i-efar 
i-efaw 
i-efoo 
i-efee 


u-efar 
u-efaw 
u-efoo 
u-efee 


oifar 
oifaw 
oifoo 
oifee 


arla(r) 
awla(r) 
oola(r) 
eela(r) 


arka(r) 
awka(r) 
ooka (r) 
eeka(r) 


ardar 
awdar 
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oodar 
eedar 


argar 
awgar 
oogar 
eegar 
arjar 
awjar 
oojar 
eejar 


a(r)ra(r) 
awra(r) 
oora(r) 
eera(r) 


arwar 
awwar 
oowar 
eewar 


aryar 
awyar 
ooyar 
eeyar 


archar 
awchar 
oochar 
eechar 


arbar 
awbar 
oobar 
eebar 


arvar ~ 
awvar 
oovar 
eevar 


Note.—Drills with aw: 


arfaw 
awfaw 
oofaw 
eefaw 


arpaw 
awpaw 
oopaw 
eepaw 


artaw 
awtaw 
ootaw 
eetaw 


armaw 
awmaw 
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oomaw arjaw 
eemaw awjaw 

oojaw 
arshaw eejaw 
awshaw 
ooshaw arvaw 
eeshaw awvaw 

oovaw 
arnaw een 
awnaw 
oonaw Drills with oo: 
eenaw 

arfoo 
arsaw awfoo 
awsaw oofoo 
oosaw eefoo 
eesaw 

arpoo 
arlaw awpoo 
awlaw oopoo 
oolaw eepoo 
eelaw 

k artoo 

ar vi? awtoo 
ewaew ootoo 
ookaw ection 
eekaw 

armoo 
pathy awmoo 
awoew oomoo 
oobaw eemoo 
eebaw 

arshoo 
ardaw awshoo 
awdaw ooshoo 
oodaw eeshoo 
eedaw 

arnoo 
ar awnoo 
het i oonoo 
a ig eenoo 
eegaw 

arsoo 
a(r)raw awsoo 
awraw 00S00 
ooraw eesoo 
eeraw 

arloo 
arwaw avin 
awwaw cele 
oowaw oaien 
eewaw 
aryaw arkoo 
awyaw awkoo 
ooyaw ookoo 
eeyaw eekoo 
archaw arboo 
awchaw awboo 
oochaw ooboo 
eechaw eeboo 








ardoo 
awdoo 
oodoo 
eedoo 


argoo 
awgoo 
oogoo 
eegoo 


arroo 
awroo 
ooroo 
eeroo 


arwoo 
awwoo 
OOWOO 
ee woo 


aryoo 
awyoo 
Ooyoo 
eeyoo 


archoo 
awchoo 
oochoo 
eechoo 


arvoo 
awvoo 
O0OVOO 
eevoo 


Drills with o-e: 


arfo-e 
awfo-e 
oofe-e 
eefo-e 


arpo-e 
awpo-e 
oopo-e 
eepo-e 


arto-e 
awto-e 
ooto-e 
eeto-e 


armo-e 
awmo-e 
oomo-e 
eemo-e 


arsho-e 
awsho-e 
oosho-e 
eesho-e 
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arno-e 
awno-e 
oono-e 
eeno-e 


arso-e 
awso-e 
ooso-e 
eeso-e 


Nore.—Examples below with a-e, i-e 


u-e, and oi. 
With a-e: 


With i-e: 


With u-e: 


With oi: 


arfa-e 
awfa-e 
oofa-e 
eefa-e 


arfi-e 
awfi-e 
oofi-e 
eefi-e 


arfu-e 
awfu-e 
oofu-e 
eefu-e 


arfoi 
awfoi 
oofoi 
eefoi 


Nore.—Continuation of the drills con 
taining short u (a1) in the final syllable: 





arlu- 
awlu- 
oolu- 
eelu- 


arku- 
awku- 
ooku- 
eeku- 


arru 
awru 
ooru 
eeru 


arwu 
awwu 
oowu 
eewu 
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a(r)yu 
awyu 
ooyu 
eeyu 


a(r)chu 
awchu 
oochu 
eechu 


a(r)bu- 
awbu- 
oobu- 
eebu- 


ardu 
awdu 
oodu 
eedu 


a(r)gu 
awgu 
oogu 
eegu 


a(r)vu 
awvu 
oovu 
eevu 


a(r)ju 
awju 
ooju 
eeju 


Notre.—Develop drills ending in any 
other short vowel in the same manner. 

Norre.—Drills for developing words 
ending in “ing”: 


arfing 
awfing 
oofing 
eefing 


arping 
awping 
ooping 
eeping 


arting 
awting 
ooting 
eeting 


arking 
awking 
ooking 
eeking 
arming 
awming 


METHOD 


ooming 
eeming 


arning 
awning 
ooning 
eening 


arsing 
awsing 
oosing 
eesing 


arling 
awling 
ooling 
eeling 


arshing 
awshing 
ooshing 
eeshing 


arwing 
awwing 
oowing 
eewing 


arying 
awying 
ooying 
eeying 


arring 
awring 
ooring 
eering 


arbing 
awbing 
oobing 
eebing 


arding 
awding 
ooding 
eeding 


arging 
awging 
ooging 
eeging 
arching 
awching 
ooching 
eeching 
arjing 
awjing 
oojing 
ee jing 
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arving With short e (é): 
awving 
ooving effing 
eeving iB King 
etting 
Norre.—Other drills may be formed by id ee 
using other vowels in the initial syllable. Wah seat 8 68> 
Examples are given below: affing 
apping 
a-efing atting 
a-eping 
a-eting THIRD STAGE 
With o-e: The drills in the third stage are the 
o-efing same as in the second stage, with the ad- 
. dition of an initial consonant in the first 
BR acd syllable. 
—. f Notr.—Develop in the same manner as 
With i-e: drills in the second stage. There are two 
forms of drills: (@) Consonant in the 
i-efing second syllable remains unchanged; (6) 
1-eping Consonant in first syllable remains un- 
1-eting changed. 
The drill for “f” is as follows: 
With u-e: P ‘ 
a(r) fa(r) 
u-efing fa(r)faw 
u-eping fa(r) foo 
u-eting fa(r) fee 
With oi: pa(r) fa(r) 
a faw 
oifing pa(r) 
“at fi 
oiping eM 
oiting E 
; ae ta(r)fa(r) 
With short u (a): ta(r) faw 
uffing ta(r) foo 
upping ta(r) fee 
utting karfar 
With short i (i): karfaw 
: karfoo 
iffing karfee 
ipping 
itting marfar 
f 
With short 00 (00): oer. 
2. marfee 
oofin 
is na(r) fa(r) 
ooping na(r)faw 
ocllen na(r) foo 
; na(r) fee 
With short o (6): sa(r) fa(r) 
offing sa(r)faw 
opping sa(r) foo 
otting sa(r) fee 
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la(r) fa(r) 
la(r) faw 
la(r) foo 
la(r) fee 


tha(r) fa(r) 
tha(r)faw 
tha(r) foo 
tha(r) fee 


sha(r) fa(r) 
sha(r)faw 
sha(r) foo 
sha(r) fee 


barfar 
barfaw 
barfoo 
barfee 


da(r) fa(r) 
da(r) faw 
da(r) foo 
da(r) fee 


ga(r)fa(r) 
garfaw 
garfoo 
garfee 


ble: 


varfar 
varfaw 
varfoo 
varfee 


tha(r) fa(r) 
tha(r) faw 
tha(r) foo 
tha(r) fee 


ra(r) fa(r) 
ra(r)faw 
ra(r) foo 
ra(r) fee 


wa(r) fa(r) 
wa(r) faw 
wa(r) foo 
wa(r) fee 


ya(r) fa(r) 
ya(r)faw 
ya(r) foo 
ya(r) fee 


wha(r) far 
wha(r) faw 
wha (r) foo 
wha (r) fee 


Nore.—“F” 


cha(r) far 
cha(r)faw 
cha(r) foo 
cha(r) fee 


ja(r)fa(r) 
ja(r) faw 
ja(r) foo 
ja(r) fee 


ha(r)fa(r) 
ha(r) faw 
ha(r) foo 
ha(r) fee 


used in the initial sylla- 


fa(r)fa(r) 
fa(r)faw 
fa(r) foo 
fa(r) fee 


fa(r)pa(r) 
fa(r) paw 
fa(r) poo 
fa(r) pee 


fa(r)ta(r) 
fa(r)taw 
fa(r)too 
fa(r)tee 


fa(r)ka(r) 
fa(r)kaw 
fa(r)koo 
fa(r)kee 


fa(r)ma(r) 
fa(r)maw 
fa(r)moo 
fa(r)mee 


fa(r)na(r) 
fa(r)naw 
fa(r)noo 
fa(r)nee 


fa(r)sa(r) 
fa(r)saw 
fa(r)soo 
fa(r)see 


fa(r)la(r) 
fa(r)law 
fa(1 )loo 
fa(r)lee 


fa(r)sha(r) 
a(r)shaw 
fa(r) shoo 
fa(r)shee 








fa(r)tha(r) 
fa(r)thaw 
fa(r)thoo 
fa(r)thee 


fa(r)ba(r) 
fa(r) baw 
fa(r)boo 
fa(r)bee 


fa(r)da(r) 
fa(r)daw 
fa(r)doo 
fa(r)dee 


fa(r)ga(r) 
fa(r)gaw 
fa(r) goo 
fa(r)gee 


fa(r)va(r) 
fa(r)vaw 
fa(r)voo 
fa(r) vee 


fa( r)tha(r) 
fa(r) thaw 
fa( r) thoo 
fa( r) thee 
fa(r)ra(r) 


fa(r)raw 
fa(r)roo 
fa(r)ree 


fa(r)wa(r) 
fa(r)waw 
fa(r)woo 
fa(r) wee 


fa(r)yar 
fa(r)yaw 
fa(r) yoo 
fa(r) yee 


farwhar 
farwhaw 
farwhoo 
farwhee 


fa(r)cha(r) 
fa(r)chaw 
fa(r)choo 
fa(r)chee 


fa(r)ja(r) 
fa(r)jaw ° 
fa(r) joo 
fa(r) jee 
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fa(r)ha(r) 
fa(r)haw 
fa(r)hoo 
fa(r)hee 


(To be continued) 


EXTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL RE- 
PORT OF THE LOS ANGELES 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


The year 1917 was a year of “beginnings” 
for our league, while 1918 has been a year of 
“holding on.” In spite of the confusion of 
war times and the influenza epidemic, the 
league has afforded opportunity during the 
year for many social meetings and special prac- 
tise in lip-reading. Besides this, our activities 
have included three sales, a garden party, the 
support of a French war orphan, garments for 
the relief ship, and comfort bags and Christ- 
mas boxes for our boys overseas, all done as. 
a part of the league program to furnish pleas- 
ant occupation, social diversion, and oppor- 
tunities for lip-reading for the hard of hearing. 
Last, but not least, was our Red Cross Aux- 
iliary, which did valiant and remarkable work 
for ten months, raising $258.22 for its owm 
separate department. 

Now that we are settled in our pleasant new 
quarters in a more central location, at 1005 
Story Building, we are making our plans for 
greater achievements in the future. 


On March 1 the Texas school passed under 
a new management. Dr. Felix B. Shuford, of 
Austin, succeeded G. F. Urbantke as superin- 
tendent. Dr. Shuford has been a practising 
physician in Austin for the past few months, 
having moved here from Hunt County, Texas. 
He is a new man in educational work and has 
had no experience with the deaf. 

Dr. Shuford takes hold of a well organized 
and fairly well equipped school, and there is 
no reason why it should not continue to pro- 
gress. He will have back of him a large num- 
ber of efficient and faithful teachers, officers, 
and employees who will do all in their power 
to keep things moving until he has had time to. 
familiarize himself with the needs of the 
school and formulate plans for meeting those 
needs.—-Lone Star, March tf. 


Books Recreivep—The Winston Simplified 
Dictionary. Edited by William Dodge Lewis, 
A. M., Ped. D., Principal of the William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia, and Edgar A. 
Singer, Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Six full-page color 
plates and 8oo illustrations in the text. 54x 
714, 8200 pages. Cloth. Price, $0.96, postpaid. 
A compact, serviceable dictionary. 
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GETTING THE WORDS FROM THE THOUGHT AND NOT 
THE THOUGHT FROM THE WORDS 


A Practice-class Talk 


BY MARIAN J. ANDERSON 


HIS I consider the distinguishing 

feature of the Nitchie method. 
Many pupils think they cannot get the 
words from the thought and wonder what 
I mean; some may even think that I am 
not thorough because I do not allow you 
to repeat, but demand answers to ques- 
tions even when the words are not all 
perfectly understood. 

I understand your point of view. You 
are so anxious to learn and want to be 
thorough and conscientious ; you feel that 
to be so you must get every word as it is 
spoken. You have yielded to my plan 
and have progressed so well that you can 
understand my lectures now, so I want 
to explain in this little lecture the reason 
for my method. 

The movements of speech are too rapid 
for all movements to be caught by the 
eye. Mr. Nitchie proved this by speak- 
ing at ordinary speed before the moving- 
picture camera; when the pictures were 
shown him the movements were not all 
recorded. Thus the most perfect mech- 
anism cannot see all the movements. 
This is not allowing for obscure move- 
ments that, though seen, are apt to be 
confused with others. 

How, then, can we ever read the lips? 
The mind must be trained to give us what 
the eye misses. Now, the eye can con- 
sciously see eight or ten movements a 
second ; subconsciously it can see many 
more; the movements of speech are so 
fast that if seen at all many must be seen 
subconsciously ; so we must make our 
knowledge of the movements subcon- 
scious if we expect to understand ordi- 
nary speech. 

This is how we do it: We give a move- 
ment in detail, for instance ; the first, you 
remember, is the “lip-shut”’—b, p, m. 
We explain it carefully, then have you 
‘see it at the beginning of a word, as in 
pea; then at the end of a word, as in 
heap; then at both ends, as in boom. 
The next step is to make the knowledge 
of the movement subconscious. This we 
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do by putting the movement in as many 
words as possible in a sentence, and we 
give the sentence rapidly—more rapidly 
than you like. You thought I did not 
know that? We do not allow you time 
to dwell upon the movement then, for 
you must get it almost unconsciously ; 
that is why we do not allow you to re- 
peat the sentence after us. We want to 
make the knowledge subconscious. 

Did you ever watch a boy learning how 
to write? His whole mind and body, 
especially his tongue, follows every 
movement of his pencil. He tires quickly. 
Why? Because of the great concentra- 
tion that is necessary. 

Now, if your mind must be on every 
movement of every word you will tire 
before you get a sentence. Watch that 
same boy write a few years later. He 
can write and talk to you at the same 
time, and write for many hours with less 
fatigue than a few minutes would have 
produced when he first started. It is only 
because he does not have to think of the 
movements any more and his mind is 
free for the thought of what he is writing. 

Now I understand my mother per- 
fectly ; indeed it is almost impossible not 
to understand her. But if I were to stop 
to think just how her tongue went and 
just what this and that movement was I 
would miss much and be unable to under- 
stand what she said. It is, then, only by 
making your knowledge subconscious that 
you can free the mind for grasping the 
thought and keep the mental powers 
fresh. 

Now you see why I so often warn you 
never to think of the movements when 
you are talking with people, or rather 
when people are talking to you. I think 
that is the most common and most serious 
mistake the would-be lip-reader makes ; 
he thinks of the details and has no mind 
left for the thought. 

I insist we are thorough in our instruc- 
tion. We give analysis its proper place. 
In the mirror at home you study every 
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movement of the practise words; that 
gives knowledge of the movements by 
analysis. ‘Then in sentence and story 
work you practise words as wholes; that 
gives the movement in combination with 
other movements. Then you should try 
to make your knowledge subconscious in 
all conversation by grasping the thought. 

Every sentence has several key-words 
that must be seen clearly ; the other words 
need be seen only subconsciously. “Do 
you know what time it is?” You always 
know when a question is asked, so all 
you need see clearly in this sentence is 
“know” and “time.” If you stop to con- 
sciously see the other words you will miss 
the vital words and lose the sense of all. 
You see the others, but you do not neces- 
sarily see them consciously. Your mind 
supplies many words from one syllable 
clearly seen. A woman who knew birds 
very well said she could tell them by their 
tail feathers as they flew past. We can 
tell words the same way; one syllable, if 
we see it clearly, gives us the whole word 
when we have the key-words of the sen- 
tence—when we catch the context. 

What time will you be back? What 
are the key-words? “Time” and “back.” 
Take off your hat and stay a while. Here 
they are “off,” “hat,” and “while.” I 
saw a man with a baby. Here “saw,” 
“man,” and “baby” are the important 
words. That baby was mine. “Baby” 
and “mine” are all you need to see clearly. 
Did the baby have a blue dress? You 
must get “blue” and “dress.” No; the 
baby had on a white dress. In this sen- 
tence, following the other question, only 
one word is necessary, and that may be 
either “no” or “white.” 

Remember, if you stop to think of the 
movements of the mouth in detail in con- 
versation you will be so occupied with 
the unimportant words that you will not 
grasp the key-words. If you miss the 
key-words you are lost. How do you tell 
the key-words? I can’t tell you exactly, 
but you sense them like you do a ques- 
tion. You always know when a question 
is asked, you know. 

A speaker is apt to emphasize the key- 
words in some indefinite way; often by a 
slightly slower speech; often by a drop 
in the voice (this can be detected by even 
very deaf people, especially in public ad- 
dresses). This natural emphasis gives 
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us the clue; we learn to recognize these 
clues in natural speech. Now, when our 
friends try to help us they are apt to 
think they must make the words very 
plain and as a consequence speak unnat- 
urally ; then the unimportant words stand 
out with all the ear-marks of key-words 
and we are totally at a loss. We are try- 
ing to learn our language as it is spoken, 
and they give us a foreign language. 
One of my pupils told me that her son 
said that she never saw the word “you.” 
Now if he insisted on your seeing that 
word he must have been speaking unnat- 
urally; I cannot think of a more unim- 
portant word (begging your pardon), 
“Do you know what time it is?” In this 
sentence suppose you see “know” and 
“time’’; you are sure to see that a ques- 
tion is asked and that it is asked of you. 
Well, you cannot help but know what the 
other words were if you have had the 
merest glimpse of them; a syllable or two 
of the other words are all you need to 
make you absolutely sure of them. 
Another pupil tells of her son trying so 
hard to make her see the word “a’’; she 
could not get it. Now you do not see that 
word “a” (long “a’’); look for the “a” 
in the sentence: “I saw a man on the 
street.” It is more like “uh” there; be- 
sides, why waste time. If you see “I saw 
man,” you know the word “a” was there; 
people do not hear speech in the unnat- 
ural way they try to make us see it; they 
do not consciously hear every syllable; 
neither do we need to see every one. 
Natural speech is all we ask, and nat- 
ural speech we must have if our art is to 
take the place of ears for us. A woman 
told me of a friend visiting her whom 
she had not seen since she had taken up 
lip-reading. When the lady’s daughter 
observed the wondrous mouthing of the 
visitor, she said: “You will have to learn 
how to talk with mother.” “Oh, I want 
to and you must teach me; I'll try so 
hard to do it.” “Well, I’ll tell you how,” 
the daughter said ; “just talk naturally.” 
3uy Books Now.—Owing to the heavy 
increase in the cost of publishing books 
(100 per cent in cost of paper, one-fourth 
in cost of printing, and one-half or more 
in cost of binding), the Volta Bureau will 
be compelled to increase the price of all 
its publications very shortly. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST MATERNALISM 
BY CLARA MESERVE ZIEGLER 


a | should feel just as if I were a mother 
and you were all my chickens.” 

“Yes, but we don’t want to be the 
chickens !” 

This protest was heard at the close of 
a meeting at which a strong plea was 
made that hard-of-hearing and “normal” 
hearing people should work together on 
an equal basis in an association for the 
hard of hearing, in order that the latter 
might become more “normal.” 

Who is qualified to state which of us is 
absolutely normal, physically, mentally, 
morally, or spiritually? Does not each one 
of us pronounce judgment on others in the 
spirit of “All the world is queer save thee 
and me, and sometimes thee is a little 
queer’? How many of us measure up 
to normal in every physical power? One 
is slightly lame, another has a weak arm 
that has to be favored in writing, a third 
is near-sighted. We do not consider any 
of these things as affecting them men- 
tally. They are well able to think and 
plan and act for themselves. Why then 
is the hard-of-hearing member of society 
on a different basis? Hearing is only a 
physical power—one of the five senses. 
Several of my friends consider themselves 
absolutely normal, in spite of the fact that 
they like to haye me read to them by the 
hour in order to save their eyes, and I 
myself feel no superiority over another 
friend because I can distinguish between 
the fragrance of a rose and an onion 
while she cannot. Hard - of - hearing 
means slowness in hearing, not slowness 
of comprehension. 

Do we look down upon a Frenchman 
who cannot understand our English? Do 
we not rather feel an increased respect 
for him, pleasantly flavored with some 
self-gratulation, in getting our message 
over in more or less imperfect French. 
The hard-of-hearing speech-reader has 
acquired a new language which is as diffi- 
cult as any foreign language can possibly 
be, and it has not decreased his mental 
powers to say the least. What he asks 
of his hearing friend is not that he should 
acquire a new language, but that he 
should learn to speak his own language 
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easily, naturally, and distinctly, without 
exaggeration or anything else to make 
himself peculiar in the eyes of the world. 

Right here let me pay my tribute of 
gratitude to teachers as a class for hav- 
ing learned to speak their own language 
well. I do not refer to professors or to 
lecturers, where that gift is rare, but to 
teachers of classes. A teacher probably 
acquires this great art through the ne- 
cessity of seeing to it that every member 
of the class understands her words. If 
they do not, she knows it almost immedi- 
ately and sets herself to remove the ob- 
stacle either in herself or the child. I 
well remember one high-school teacher 
who had a most unusual rapidity of 
speech, so that her words fairly tumbled 
over each other in their eagerness to get 
out. She frequently had to stop and be- 
gin her sentence over. A few years ago 
I attended a meeting where she was one 
of the speakers and I sat where I could 
not hear the least sound of her voice. 
The passing years seemed to have even 
accelerated her speed, and yet, without 
effort, I understood every word, not in 
a general way, but literally. 

Is it too much to claim that if our “nor- 
mal” hearing friends would keep their 
end of the line of communication open 
that we speech-readers could do our part? 

Having established this comfortable 
fact of our “normality” to my own satis- 
faction, I will now go on to ask why we 
are not able to carry on our own affairs 
efficiently. Why. should a group of 
speech-readers need hearing members to 
help them conduct a meeting, to plan 
their work, and “carry on”? Surely a 
speech-reader knows best how to adjust 
conditions so as to follow the line of least 
resistance in communicating a message 
from the platform. She is learning all 
the time, not only how to read different 
types of lips (which might be called dia- 
lects of English), but to follow the motto 
of the Boston Speech-Readers’ Guild and 
“Speak as she would be spoken to.” 

Why is she “narrow” because she longs 
to have one place where she can go away 
from the hearing world with which she 
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associates most of the hours of each 
day—a place where there is not a con- 
tinual strain to overcome the conditions 
created not omy by the impaired condi- 
tion of the receiver at one end, but the 
imperfect transmitter at the other end of 
the line? 

Do we cry out at the policy of “segre- 
gation” when a band of artists group 
themselves together and withdraw froma 
non-understanding world for a few hours 
each week or month? Do we say that an 
association of otologists is “narrow” be- 
cause they do not invite people of non- 
scientific mind to become officers and sit 
on their executive boards and help them 
solve their problems from a different 
point of view? 

Every great gift or lack of it produces 
some effect on the mentality. The un- 
fortunate effect of his limitation on a 
hard-of-hearing person is a lack of self- 
confidence, a timidity, due not to lack of 
power to grasp a subject or to see it ina 
broad way, but simply to a feeling of un- 
certainty as to whether all the facts are 
known or whether the message has been 
correctly transmitted over the wire. 

The way to overcome the tendency to 
self-distrust is to exercise the opposite 
quality of self-confidence. Suppose there 
are hearing friends who are interested 
enough to want to help and who accept 
an office or a seat on the executive board, 
then we have another temptation to shield 
ourselves from mistakes behind them and 
to settle back into our old inertia, while 
they, in their kindness and great sympa- 
thy, are only too ready to step forward 
and save us the effort—to take care of us, 
so to speak. A question comes up, a 
problem to be settled which requires much 
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explanation, and our helpful friend sub- 
consciously says, “Oh, it takes so long 
for them to understand, I’ll just save 
them (and myself) the trouble and do 
this little job for them.” ‘This is the 
strong tendency on both sides. 

I have been fortunate in belonging to 
a family, and especially to a wise mother, 
who took me for granted and allowed me 
to work out my own salvation. Yet, in 
spite of that, I well know the natural 
shrinking from responsibility and my 
willingness to “let George do it,” and now 
in our Speech-Readers’ Guild, with nearly 
two hundred members, I have watched 
the growth in myself and others as self- 
distrust gives way to a happy confidence 
in our broadness of vision and ability to 
carry on the management of the guild— 
a confidence which goes with us into the 
outside affairs. 

I have attended classes conducted by 
both hearing and hard-of-hearing leaders, 
and there is a distinct difference in the 
atmosphere. In one case, where the 
teachers were unusually kindly and sym- 
pathetic, there was a sense of a shelter- 
ing maternal care over dependent chik- 
dren, and in the other a feeling of com- 
radeship and self-confidence on the part 
of both teacher and pupil, where each 
says to the other, “If you can do it I can.” 
We can “educate” our hearing friends to 
a proper understanding and sympathetic 
helpfulness far better after we have won 
their respect in the efficient management 
of our own affairs. We do not want to 
be taken care of—we only want the en- 
couragement and opportunity to develop 
our own resources and to express our 
own selves in our own way. 


PHONETICS AND WORD-STUDY 


A Plan for Pronunciation and Speech Drill 
BY SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


(Continued from March) 


THE SECOND YEAR’S WORK 


A. THIS stage of the plan the vowel 
and consonant charts should be re- 
viewed, and, in fact, it should be done 
often during the first years of the course 
to keep them clearly in mind. 


Combinations of the previous yeaf 
should also be thoroughly reviewed and 
greater ease and fluency in speaking 
gained. 

Classification of words should be con- 
tinued. 
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PHONETICS AND WORD STUDY 


CONSONANT CHART No. 2 


A few additions are made to the chart 


for the first vear’s work. 


h 

wh Ww 
p b 

t d 
Pos 

ck 


c(a) 


gio) =k 
c(u) 


ph 


th 


qu = kwh 


S Z 
c(e) 
eft) =¢5 
Cty) 
sh zh y 
ch j 
g 
4 
ie 


Some of the consonants have 


ent sound when followed by 


VOWEL CHART No. 2 





a differ- 

certain 
vowel sounds; for instance, c, when fol- 
lowed by e, i, or y, has the sound of s, 
but when followed by a, o, or u it has the 
sound of k. 


A few more representatives are added to those given in the chart for the first 


year's work. 


00 boot 


(r)u-e rude 
(rjew grew 


00 gor rd 


2 


ue put 


o-e home 
oa boat 


I 
OW k WwW 
—O no 
aw saw 
au caught 
or fork 
a(ll) ball 


—)— not 


ol oil 


oy boy 





u-e use ee see 
ew few I 

ea_ eat 

ie field 

e me 
—u— cup 

—i— pin 
——er mother ee 
——or motor —y Lynn 
——q sofa 





a(r) arm 


au aunt 


_ 


i-e five 
igh high 


gustaat 3 cry 


a-e came 
ai paid 
—ay pay 


ae net 


ea_ bread 


—i(nd) kind 2 


ou house 


Ow COW 
ur fur 
er her 
ir girl 


—y candy 


—a— cat 


—air hair 
—ere there 
are share 
ear pear 
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The vowel-sounds in monosyllables 
should be selected, spoken, and written, 
and the fact that there is only one vowel- 
sound pointed out. This is emphasized 
by underlining the letters representing 
this sound and writing the different spell- 
ings. For instance, the word “arm” has 
one vowel-sound, which is shown by ar. 
Make has one vowel-sound, shown by 
a-e, the final e making the a long. 

The following is a list of words for 
practise in selecting the vowel-sounds and 
of bringing out the fact that no matter 
how many letters represent the sound, 
there is but one sound. It is well to write 
these representatives in yellow crayon for 
the reason previously given. 


fan cheek point ice 
ring soap short grow 
house run first make 
car home mend 


Words having one vowel-sound may 
be selected from the printed page and 
read. 

To fix in the minds of the pupils the 
value of final e, practise words in con- 
trast, thus: 


at ate 
rat rate 
pat pate 
bat bate 
fat fate 
hat hate 
mat mate 
mall male 
bit bite 
mit mite 
kit kite 
sit site 
hid hide 
fill file 
pill pile 
mill mile 
dot dote 
not note 
lot lode 
rod rode 
shod shone 
mop mope 
mob mode 
hop hope 


Allow the pupils to select words from 
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their own vocabulary, using short and 
long vowels in contrast 
Practise should be given in underlin. 
ing, speaking, and writing the vowel 
sounds in words of two syllables and the 
fact emphasized of there being two im. 
pulses of the voice; thus the word “win. 
dow” has two vowel-sounds—the first is 
I 


—i— and the second ow. 

The following is a list of words for 
practise of this kind. They may be given 
by the pupils or written by the teacher, 
but should always be read by the pupils 
for the sake of the practise. Care should 
be taken to note the accent by underlin- 
ing the long and short syllables and also 
by beating time. 





paper happy story robin 
basket children yellow roses 
coming perfect Monday 4 
bonnet hundred organ 

dishes pleasant _ sister 

after never swimming 
cherry elbow 


Words of this kind may be selected 
from the printed page, spoken and writ 
ten. 

At this stage of the work the idea is 
given not of the division of words into 
syllables, but of the number of vowel- 
sounds in a word, thus leading up to an 
inteNigent syllabication. 

Simple abbreviations may be given at 
this time—Mr. for Mister and Mrs. for 
the title of a married woman, St. for 
street and Ave. for avenue. 

Sentences and selections should be 
read at sight to give practise in applying 
the knowledge already obtained and also 
for speech drill. The following are sen- 
tences suggested for practise: 

I wore my coat today. 

He will come again with Mr. Smith. 

The boys will play marbles. 

You may get a bottle of ink at Mrs. 
Jones’s store. 

3utter is made from cream. 

We must cross Tremont St. to take the 
car. 

A pair of shoes is under the sofa. 

Shall I walk down Fifth Ave.? 

Some of Mother Goose rhymes, ™ 
which the meter is easily learned and the 
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words not too difficult to pronounce, will 
be helpful for practise. 


Ride a cock-horse 
To Banbury cross 
To see an old lady 
Ride on a white horse. 


Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water. 
Jack fell down 
And broke his crown 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


One, two, 

Suckle my shoe. 
Three, four, 
Shut the door. 
Five, six, 

Pick up sticks. 


After these have been carefully read to 
get the pronunciation of the words they 
should be re-read several times, the pupils 
beating the time. 

This will help to bring out a good tone 
in the subtle attack upon the vowel and 
will also aid in gaining ease and fluency 
in speech. The following little lines are 
also suggested: 


The snow is gone in the meadows. 
The violets smile again. 

The robins call in the tree-tops, 
And gently falls the rain. 


Also: 


Over the river and through the wood 
To grandfather’s house we go. 

‘Ty 

Ihe horse knows the way 

To carry the sleigh 
La hl . *f 
lhrough the white and drifted snow. 


These and many more lines in rhyme 
and in prose should be read, learned, and 
repeated from memory. Allow the pupils 
to mark time in saying the selections in 
rhyme and make them really feel the 
rhythm. This will help to get fluency 
and will also help in the phrasing. 

Repeating from memory is a valuable 
exercise, for it helps to take the child’s 
thoughts away from the appearance of 
the printed form of the words; helps him 
to think in spoken words, and also to 
gain self-reliance as he speaks to the class 
which he faces. It is an opportunity for 
the class, also, to get help in speech- 
reading, for they can see on the child’s 
mouth the words written upon the board 
and can detect errors in pronunciation. 


PRACTISE CLASS EXERCISES 
BY ALICE N. TRASK 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN 
NEGROES 


Never see the reflection of the new 
moon in water without first having looked 
at the moon itself. 

. Blue glass cures “hoodoos” ; that is, if 
anybody “hoodoos” you, blue glass will 
remove the evil charm. Blue glass is a 
perpetual protection against all evil mach- 
mations. 

_ The bite of a negro with purple gums 
is fatal. 

Never throw your combings out of the 
window. If a bird makes a nest of them, 
you will have headaches all your life. 

Don’t anger a parrot. ‘They’re dead 
folks returned. 

It is unhealthy to stand close behind a 
mule. 


Never hunt for a guinea hen’s eggs in 
her presence. She has power to voodoo 
you. And when you’ve found and taken 
the eggs, be sure to throw her a handful 
of feed. 

Never go out of a house that you've 
entered for the first time by the same 
door through which you came. If it is 
impossible to obey this warning, step out 
backwards. 

If two are walking side by side, never 
let a post or tree come between them. 
One will die. 

Never let any one speak so close be- 
hind you that his breath goes down your 
back. A “ha’nt” will do the same before 
morning. 

If a house has been “voodooed”’ (hoo- 
dooed), wash the doorstep every morn- 
ing with boiling water. 
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Make a waxen image and let it melt 
over the flame. Your enemy will melt 
with it, unless he knows how to protect 
himself. 

A pair of crossed sticks inserted in the 
mattress of a bed causes rheumatism. 

A friend from New Orleans had a very 
good maid. ‘They had had her for years. 
One day she announced she would leave, 
and she would not give any reason. The 
lady told her little daughter to try to find 
out what the trouble was, so finally the 
maid told little Stella that the house was 
“voodooed” ; that during house-cleaning 
she had found crossed sticks in a bed, and 
she could not live there. Several weeks 
after she came back and said that if my 
friend would consult a “voodoo” doctor 
and follow his directions she would come 
back. My friend said: 

“Very well; you may consult the doc- 
tor and I will pay his bill.” 

The doctor gave the maid directions 
for driving away the “voodoo,” and she 
came back and was happy ever after. 

Never kill a hornet if he’s 
looking at you. 

If you sew or mend a garment while 
it is worn by another, be sure to give the 
wearer a bit of thread to chew during 
the process, or a shroud will be sewn on 
during the coming year. 


Wasp or 


NEAR-SUPERSTITIONS 


To cross the street between two of the 
carriages of a passing funeral brings the 
death of the pedestrian within a year; 
and you must not count the carriages of 
a funeral, for if you do some one in your 
family will die very soon. 


“When the wind is in the east 
It’s neither good for man nor beast. 
When the wind is in the north 
The skillful fisher goes not forth. 
When the wind is in the south 
It blows the bait in the fish’s mouth. 
When the wind is in the west, 
Then ’tis at its very best.” 


“He that would thrive 
Must rise at five. 
He that hath thriven 
May lie till seven. 
And he that by the plow would thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 
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FORTUNE-TELLING 


Most young girls believe implicitly in 
fortune-telling by flower petals, cherry- 
stones, and counting the buttons on their 
clothes. 


Fortune-telling by Daisy Petals 


He loves me, he don’t; 
He’ll have me, he won’t. 
He would, if he could, 
But he can’t, so he don’t. 


Fortune-telling by Cherry-stones 


One, I love; two, I love; 
Three, I love, I say; 
Four, I love with all my heart; 
Five, I cast away; 
Six, he loves; seven, she loves; 
Fight, both love ; 
Nine, he comes; ten, he tarries ; 
Eleven, he courts; and twelve, he mar- 
ries; 
Thirteen, they quarrel; fourteen, they 
part ; 
Fifteen, he dies of a broken heart. 


Fortune-telling by Buttons 


Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief; 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief ; 

Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor ; 

Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief! 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


BY FRANCES CROSBY HAMLET 
Sometimes I think I rather like to feel 
At nightfall, when the day’s swift sands have 
run, 
That I achieved today, in woe or weal, 
A something that not every one has done. 


The more the outer silence closes round, 

The more I[ pray a shining morning face, 
And cheerily—for witnesses abound— 

I meet the day’s hard task with honest grace. 


I may not do perhaps what others could, 
Unhandicapped, invincible, and sure; 
Yet somewhere is the effort understood, 
The promise reads, “To him who shall em 
dure.” 


Though slower-footed in the race of life, 
So many things are mine along the way— 
All beauty, hope (through discord sometimes 
rife), 
And patience, and rejoicing, day by day. 


And so I cannot think the effort vain, 

Or feel I fail to run the race I should, 
If in the midst of limitation’s pain 

I still lay hold on life and find it good! 
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THE ADAPTATION OF PRACTISE EXERCISES FOR 
LIP-READERS 


BY LENA MCKERRAL AND WILTON H. MCKERRAL 


(Continued from March) 


Lesson IX 
r in combination with ¢ and g 


VOCABULARY 


grew cry grand 
grow creep crochet 
grass crawl gray 
cross crow growl 
graze crumb ground 
green crust creaill 
grain grape great 
grind grove crew 
crowd grade croquet 
grieve cruise cricket 
grateful crest grate 
grammar crab cranberry 


Where did you find the flowers? 

They grew in the meadow. 

They grow in the long grass. 

Do you cross the brook on the way to 
the meadow ? 

The brook flows through the farm. 

Will you go with me to the farm? 

I will show you the sheep. 

The sheep are in the meadow. 

The sheep graze in the meadow. 

The sheep graze on the grass in the 
meadow. 

The grass in the meadow is fresh and 
green. 

The farmer will mow the grass. 

Have you ever seen a field of blue- 
grass? 

The farmer will plow the field. 

He will sow the field with grain. 

The grain is up. 

The fields are green. 

The fields are green with growing 
grain. 

LA . . 

lhe grain waves in the breeze. 

There will be a heavy crop of grain. 

The farmer will ship the grain to the 
mill. 

Have you ever been in a grist-mill? 

The mill grinds very fine. 

Do you hear the baby ery? 

The child is cross this morning. 


She has the croup. 

Can the baby creep? 

Yes; she crawls all over the house. 

The baby creeps across the floor to her 
crib. 

The baby is very happy when she can 
creep on the floor. 

Do you hear her laugh and crow? 

Did you see the crow on the branch of 
the apple tree? 

The crow is a very large bird. 

Do you hear the crow say, Caw, caw? 

The crow is calling his mate. 

The crow has found a crust of bread 
on the ground. 

The birds pick up every crumb. 

The crow is a thief. 

He steals the farmer's grain. 

The farmer is cross about it. 

The crow has a nest in the crotch of 
the tree. 

The baby birds are almost full-grown. 

Are you warm enough without your 
shawl ? 

Did you make the shawl yourself? 

Do you know how to crochet? 

No; grandmother crocheted the shaw] 
for me. 

She is very fond of crochet work. 

Grandmother came home with mother 
from the South. 

She wore a gray dress. 

Grandmother's hair is gray. 

Grandmother is growing gray very 
fast. 

Grandmother is lame; she walks with 
a crutch. 

Will she always be a cripple? 

Are you fond of wild flowers? 

The wild flowers that grow in the 
grove are in bloom. 

Shall we go to the grove this after- 
noon ? 

Will grandmother go with us to the 
grove? 

No; that’s too far for her to walk. 

Grandfather will go with us. 

He is very spry. 

He,is as spry as a cricket. 
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Grandfather will fish in the brook. 

We found some water-cress growing 
in the brook. 

Shall we have lunch in the grove? 

Yes; we will fry grandfather’s fish. 

Will you please pass the fish? 

Will you please pass the bread? 

The bread is fresh. 

The crust of the bread is brown and 
crisp. 
Throw the crust away. 
Throw a crust of bread to Rover. 
Did you hear Rover growl? 
Rover found a gray squirrel in a tree. 
There are a great many gray squirrels 
this wood. 
Have you ever seen a gray squirrel? 
Have you ever seen a ground squirrel ? 
The gray squirrel has a beautiful tail. 
The ground squirrel has a small tail, 
like the chipmunk. 

Have you ever seen a grizzly bear? 

The grizzly bear is very large and pow- 
erful. 

Will you have some fruit? 

What kind of fruit do you prefer? 

We are all very fond of strawberries, 
apples, and grapes. 

The grapes are almost ripe. 

These grapes are sour. 

These grapes are as green as grass. 

Where did these grapes come from? 

We bought them from the farmer. 

Do they raise grapes at the farm? 

Yes; they have a few grape-vines. 

The wild grapes grow on the wall. 

The wild grapes are small, but they 
have a fine flavor. 

Leave some grapes for the birds. 

Are you fond of grape-fruit ? 

Which do you prefer, Florida or Cali- 
fornia grape-fruit ? 

Have you ever been in the South? 

When you were South did you see the 
orange groves? 

The leaves of the orange tree are green 
all the year around. 

So are the leaves of the lemon and the 
grape-fruit. 

The lemons are harvested while green. 

Were the grapes ripe while you were 
in California ? 

The wine grapes are very plentiful. 

So are the raisin grapes. 

The fruit of the raisin grape is very 
sweet. 


il 
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Intermediate 


Did you come on the car this morning? 

The car was crowded. 

Did the car stop at all the crossings? 

The car stopped at the wharf. 

The crowd of people got off at the 
wharf. 

Why were so many people at the wharf 
this morning ? 

They were there to see a boat-race. 

The boat upset, but the crew were 
saved. 

Is your brother Ralph one of the crew? 

Your brother has grown so tall I hardly 
knew him. 

He is almost grown up. 

Why are you so cross this morning? 

You are always growling about some- 
thing. 

Why do you grieve about the boy? 

The father is very cruel to the boy. 

The boy will live with his grandfather. 

I hope he will grow up to be a brave 
man. 

He is very grateful to his grandfather. 

The boy is in the grammar school. 

He is in the seventh grade. 

He will graduate from the grammar 
school in another year. 

The boy is very fond of books. 

He is reading “Robinson Crusoe.” 

After school was out the children gath- 
ered on the playground. 

There was a group of children at the 
school-house door. 

The primary room is on the ground 
floor. 

All the rooms in the grammar school 
are crowded. 

Did you see the pictures on the wall? 

Yes; I saw a picture of George Wash- 
ington crossing the Delaware. 

George Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware on Christmas eve. 

He was our first President. 

Did you vote for Grover Cleveland? 

Are you a Democrat or a Republican? 

The Republican party elected General 
Grant President after the Civil War. 

Did your father serve in the Civil 
War? 

Yes; father was wounded at the battle 
of Shiloh. 

A great many brave soldiers fell at 
Shiloh. 
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All that is left now of the Grand Army 
is a few old gray-haired men. 

Will you have some ice-cream, or do 
you prefer whipped cream? 

" The cream must be cold to whip well. 

Have you an ice-cream freezer? 

Do you prefer to freeze the cream 
yourself ? 

Will you have some of this strawberry 
ice-cream ? 

The wild strawberries grow in the tall 

rass. 

The cranberries grow in the swamp. 

They will be ripe by Thanksgiving. 

Do you know the place where the cran- 
berries grow ? 

Have you ever seen a cranberry bog? 

Yes; a great many times. The ground 
is low and marshy. 

Be careful or you will step on the fruit. 

Be careful or you will crush the fruit 
into the ground. 

Have you ever crossed the Pacific 
Ocean ? 

The ship we saw in the harbor has gone 
on a cruise around the world. 

The ship rose and fell on the crest of 
the waves. 

The crests of the waves were white 
with foam. 

The crew of the ship were all good 
sailors. 

Have you ever seen a grove of palm 
trees ? 

A group of cocoanut palms were grow- 
ing near the water. 

What is your favorite tree? 

The elm and the maple are both beau- 
tiful shade trees. 

The hard maple grows very slow. 

The grain of the wood is very beau- 
tiful. 

I prefer the evergreen trees. 

Are you familiar with the different 
varieties of evergreen trees? 

The larch belongs to the evergreen 
family, but it is not green all the year 
around. 

The wild crabapple trees are in bloom. 

The blossoms of the wild crabapple 
are very fragrant. 

The fruit of the wild crabapple is very 
sour. 

Did you ever go fishing for crabs? 
Some crabs have soft shells. 

We saw some small crabs on the beach. 
They were crawling on the sand. 
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The crabs crawled beneath the rocks 
for shelter. 

The boys are playing ball. 

The ball game drew a large crowd of 
people. 

Do you play basket ball? 
nis ?>—croquet ? 

We will have a game of croquet this 
afternoon. 

The croquet ground is in very good 
condition. 

Have you ever seen a game of cricket? 

Do you hear the crickets in the grass? 

The grass is full of crickets and grass- 
hoppers. 

The rooster caught the grasshopper 
and swallowed him whole. 

Do you hear the rooster crow? 

The rooster ruffles his feathers when 
he crows. 

We had a grand time at the ball last 
evening. 

Mary wore an old-fashioned dress of 
her grandmother’s. 

Are you fond of music? 

Their piano is a baby grand. 

Do you sing? 

Have you ever heard Caruso sing? 

Caruso sang at the opera house last 
evening. 

A great many people have heard him 
sing. 

Are you fond of grand opera? 

The weather is cold enough for a fire 
in the grate. 

What do you burn in the grate? 

This wood is too green to burn well. 


lawn ten- 





General Practise 
Lesson IX 


Are you ready? 

Hurry up! 

It’s very late. 

It’s time to go home. 

Are you going with me? 

Yes; just wait a minute. 

Wait for me. 

Please wait until I mail my letter. 

Where is the mail-box ? 

I am ready now. 

You were too slow. 

The boat has gone. 

The boat left the pier. 

When the boat left the pier the flag 
waved in the breeze. 
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Three cheers for the red, white, and 
blue! 

The ocean is very rough today. 

Don't mention it. 

Don’t talk about it. 

Talk about something else. 

\re we almost there? 

We will be there in half an hour. 

The wind is from the north this morn- 
ing. 

The air is clear and frosty. 

Shall we go for a sleigh ride? 

Do you hear the sleigh bells? 

I like to hear the jingle of the sleigh 
bells on a clear, frosty evening. 

Do you hear the dog bark? 

Will the dog bite? 

The dog showed his teeth. 

The dog has a whole mouthful of 
sharp teeth. 

The dog wagged his tail when I spoke 
to him. 

If the dog wagged his tail, I hardly 
think he will bite. 

Will you go with me for a walk? 

How far can you walk? 

Are you a good walker? 

Have you ever walked to the bluff? 

Which way did you go? 

Did you follow the path?—road?— 
trail? 

How are the roads? 

The roads are very poor. 

If vou follow the path you will have 
no trouble. 

What did you see on your way to the 
bluff ? 

We saw flowers, birds, squirrels, chip- 
munks, and gophers. 

Please tell me about the flowers. 

Did you see more than one variety of 
flowers ? 

Oh, yes; we saw several. 

There were violets, phlox, lady slip- 
pers, and jack-in-the-pulpits. 

Did you see any primroses or golden 
rod or wild asters? 

No; it was too early for those. 

They belong to the later varieties. 

Please tell me about the birds. 

How many varieties of birds did you 
see? 

There were very-few birds; we saw 
some blue jays, sparrows, and quail. 
Did vou hear the birds sing? 

No; those birds do not sing. 
The birds we saw are not song birds. 
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The song birds are still in the South, 

When the weather is warmer the song 
of the birds will be heard in the woods, 

The woods are beautiful now. 

I think the woods delightful all the 
year round. 

Last year we had a camp by the bluff, 

We could hear the sound of the water- 
fall from the camp. 

Sometimes the roar of the waterfall is 
very loud. 

How high are the falls? 

What is the height of the falls? 

Some people say they are 175 feet, but 
I think they are more. 


(To be continued) 


CAN YOU HELP ME? 


BY MRS. LILLIAN PADDLEFORD 


In February, 1918, a little boy, four 
and a half years old, was sent to me by 
one of the leading ear and throat special- 
ists of the city, with the request that I 
make a thorough test of the child’s hear- 
ing and give my opinion as to his prob- 
able deafness. 

The specialist himself had examined 
the child’s organs of hearing and de- 
clared them perfect, although the child 
gave no evidence of hearing. 

[ put the little fellow through the usual 
tests given to try the hearing, but he re- 
sponded to none of them, and I, of 
course, thought him absolutely deaf. 

His mother, however, would not give 
up the belief that he could hear. 

The specialist, too, said that he be- 
lieved the child could hear. 

We agreed to disagree for the time 
being, and the little fellow came into my 
class as a pupil. He showed evidence of 
more than ordinary intelligence, and 
when we gave him the Binet-Simon tests, 
he worked out the mechanical problems 
for seven-year-old children with ease and 
rapiditv. In fact, he responded to all the 
tests beautifully, with the exception of 
those for the hearing. 

As he continued with me in the school, 
I began to understand why his mother 
and the specialist insisted that he could 
hear. When the big school clock clicked 
as the hands changed position, he some- 
times looked up and pointed to the clock, 
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clicking with his tongue. When a guitar 
was twanged at some distance behind 
him, he turned around, if he felt like it. 
At different times he would notice an 
automobile whistle, although I have 
known him to stand calmly in front of 
an oncoming machine, while the horn 
honked furiously, without seeming to 
make any impression upon his auditory 
centers. 

At the request of his mother, I worked 
with his hearing constantly, and finally 
he began to recognize sounds, and now, 
in March, 1919, he repeats ar, 00, ee, bee, 
boo, bar, mama, Marion, pie, cow, horse, 
from having heard but not seen them. 

The puzzling part is that he does not 
always get them. I have taught him to 
turn when his name is spoken behind 
him, but he does not always do it. He 
recognizes high and low tones and imi- 
tates them perfectly, but his voice is the 
flat, colorless tone of a deaf child. 

Aside from this peculiarity of seeming 
deafness, he is very bright and quick and 
eager to learn all that he can. 

He now has a vocabulary of about a 
hundred words, which he speaks, writes, 
lip-reads, and reads both printed and 
written. He is anxious to learn the 
names of things, and is very mature for 
his age, which is now only five and a half. 

There are times when from his re- 
sponses to my tests I am positive that he 
hears as well as I do, and other times 
when I feel that he really does not hear. 

Has any one known of a similar case? 
And has any one an explanation of why 
he does not respond if he does hear? My 
theory is that the auditory brain centers 
are affected, either undeveloped or suffer- 
ing from a lesion. As he certainly seems 
to be developing more sense of sounds, 
we are hoping that education will start 
the dormant nerve cells working. How- 
ever, we can only hope and watch for 
results. 


HOW ABOUT WRITING? 
(BY R.) 


After going through school with the 
idea of teaching, I could not teach. After 
preparing for office work, I could not get 
it. Then, after discovering lip-reading, 
I thought of being a teacher of the deaf. 


HOW ABOUT 
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But that required further training, and 
already I had failed twice. Meanwhile, 
a dilly-dallier, I began to write. Failure 
showed me my talent. 

Hardly a year since I started in earnest, 
yet already the novelty of seeing myself 
in print has worn off. Not that my pen- 
cil is earning my living yet, but at least 
it is paying my writing bills. 

Deafness pulls first rate with writing, 
but in one point, which is just inability 
to hear. Know people ever so well, [ 
cannot put them on paper in their own 
peculiar words. I do not know how they 
talk. That people babble characteristic- 
ally all through literature, and that I 
must shun all dialect, almost made me 
stop writing—to fail again. I persisted, 
though, finding enough of literature left, 
couched in plain or fanciful English, to 
add my bit to. 

The best thing about writing is the 
world’s heedlessness of the writers them- 
selves. 

I can apply any day for office work, 
and the minute I say deaf the office man- 
ager says shoo. But I can send a manu- 
script to any editor and he will glance 
through it without concerning himself 
about me. My work is all that he cares 
about. I know there is office work I 
could do and do well, but I cannot get 
past any manager. Writing, | am on an 
equal footing with my old friends, the 
hearing. I am given no alms nor re- 
strained by prejudice. 

Lip-reading, directly, helps little. To 
get thoughts it slides over too many 
words—those curiously individualizing 
words that I want. Indirectly, though, 
it helps greatly, even the little I possess. 
It makes my eyes more seeing. It keeps 
me among people that act and talk half- 
way like any other people. And, like a 
foreign language, must it give a final 
touch of brilliance to my thought and 
style. It is a foreign language, the un- 
usual language of an interesting people. 

Writing is the best of occupations for 
the deaf, talent being present. It is the 
River Lethe for deafness. It dominates 
the restless brain, walled in and cease- 
lessly vibrating with the rushing of many 
waters. It does not just busy the hands. 


Forget it; it may not be true; and may never 
have been said. 
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A Sketch 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


I. FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


OHN MUIR, criticising John Bur- 
J roughs because the latter attempted to 
write an article about the Grand Canyon 
after spending two days there, declared 
that a visit of at least seven years was 
necessary in order to write a single para- 
graph of description. Somewhat incon- 
gruously, | have been wondering how 
long one should stay at a school for the 
deaf before one tries to describe it. For 
a week, more or less, I have absorbed 
impressions of the Wright Oral School. 
That is long enough, surely, to analyze 
atmosphere and observe results, and those 
are the things that count in any school. 
Yet, when I start to write I find myself 
thinking, not in smooth and reasonable 
phrases, but in a succession of friendly, 
homely scenes that convey imperious sug- 
gestions. 

First, the front hall, with everybody 
gathered casually there, as people do in 
front halls when anything that concerns 
the household—such as a meal or an im- 
pending arrival or departure—is about 
to transpire. At the particular time that 
I remember, a small boy was getting 
ready to go away on the train to spend 
Thanksgiving, and everybody had come 
to tell him good-bye. The group of 
grown people and children at the foot of 
the stairs was just like a big family, and 
the small boy who struggled down the 
steps clutching a diminutive suit-case and 
an enormous teddy bear was evidently 
very much at home with all of them. 

“You aren’t going to take Bunny Bear 
with you, are you?” 

“Ves aT” 


“And you a great boy seven years old ?” 





“Yes.” He giggled and hugged his 
plaything harder. 

“Where’s your ticket?” asked some- 
body else. 


, 


“In my pocket.” He thrust a small 
hand into the breast pocket of his sailor 
suit and produced a slim and magic en- 
velope. 





“Good-bye.” He smiled enchantingly, 
slipped his hand into that of the teacher 
who was to take him to the station, 
evaded her efforts to relieve him of the 
suit-case, and danced through the door. 
Everybody rushed to the front window 
to see him off, and he turned and waved 
back at them, shouting again, 

“Good-bye !”’ 

It wasn’t at all an important thing, you 
see—just a little boy going home for 
Thanksgiving—but, although he is deaf, 
he had his talking part in the little scene, 
and then it was all so friendly and gay 
one could not help remembering. 

Another scene: It is a class-room, and 
the same boy is having a lesson. . That 
is hardly the word for it, because the 
charming woman in the rose - colored 
dress.is not at all school-marmy, and the 
little boy who runs into the room and 
flings: himself at her does not act as if 
he were going to school. He is alone, 
too, for.this twenty-minute class is all his 
own. He climbs up into the chair beside 
hers and picks up a magazine illustration 
that is lying there. It is a war painting 
of. a soldier and a pack-mule struggling 
through No Man’s Land. The little boy 
scans it carefully, going over each detail 
with bright, curious eyes, while “teacher’ 
watches him without interrupting his en- 
joyment. He points at the yellow back- 
ground through which the man and the 
quadruped are advancing. 

“What is that?” he asks. His enuncia- 
tion is a little slow and strained, but per- 
fectly distinct. 

“Mud,” answers “teacher.” 

He essays the word. “Teacher” lays 
her forefinger against the side of his nose 
to indicate that the sound is nasal. He 
tries again, and this time gets the “m,” 
but makes only a vague murmur for the , 
end of the word. 

“Mud, mud.” Teacher drills him until 
he can say it perfectly. The “m’” sound 
is one that he had in his last lesson, be- 
cause somctimes he makes a “b” of it. 
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He returns to the picture, points to the 
mule, and remarks: 

“Horse—” 

“No, that’s not a horse ; that’s a mule,” 
She puts her forefinger against his nose 
again, and this time, although the long 





THE LITTLE 


BOY WITH THE 


BUNNY BEAR 


“u’’ is fraught with difficulties, the word 
comes out quite clearly and distinctly, as 
he says it after her. ‘The engrossing pic- 
ture is not yet exhausted. He lays his 


finger on the soldier and announces, 
“Man.” 
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Teacher” 


“Man” 


was the word he was practising in his 


hugs him joyously. 


last articulation lesson. Now he repeats 

the three words of his own accord, point- 

ing out their presentations in the picture; 
“Man, mud, mule.” 

“Good!” cries “teacher.” 

He produces a little book from _ his 
pocket and she writes the words in it and 
the date. The book is his speech record, 
Every word that he has_ thoroughly 
learned to pronounce goes into it. He 
has the book in his pocket, by the way, 
with his ticket, when he and “Bunny 
Bear” go home on the train. 

The thing that made me remember the 
little scene in the school-room was the 
way in which it was done. He had a les- 
son without knowing it. That the picture 
was carefully selected and placed there 
with a view to catching his attention ; that 
the words he learned were part of a 
planned program seems almost unbeliev- 
able, so casual was “teacher” and so spon- 
taneously interested—perhaps by very 
reason of her casualness—was he. And 
look you, he had the lesson alone, just 
he and “teacher,” with all her time and 
attention devoted to gaining exactly the 
right shade of pronunciation and no other 
little scholars making demands on her 
attention. 

The same small boy figures in still an- 
other scene. It is Friday and “party” 
night. A Virginia reel is in progress, and 
the deaf boys and girls are moving 
through the stately figures “as pat to the 
music as its echo.” It comes the little 
boy’s turn to “lead off,” and he bows to 
his small Elizabeth as punctiliously as 
Mr. Darcy and a good deal more courte- 
ously. He has never danced a Virginia 
reel before. Everybody watches him and 
applauds silently, for he is too much in 
earnest to permit of smiling. He finishes 
without a mistake and lands at the foot 
with a satisfied skip. 

He is not the only one whose attain- 
ments the old dance reveals. For that 
matter, one of the most striking effects 
one notices throughout the school is the 
children’s ease of manner. All deaf peo- 
ple are shy ; many deaf persons are awk- 
ward; and their possible cleverness 1S 
hidden, their wistful desire for society 
frustrated, because they have not learned 
to mingle with others in unselfconscious- 
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ENTRANCE AND DRAWING-ROOM 


ness and ease. Here is a group of deaf 
children trained to unaffected good man- 
ners and adaptability ; deaf boys who are 
able to enter a room without embarass- 
ment, to adjust a woman’s chair at table 
and serve her without awkwardness ; deaf 
girls who meet strangers prettily and con- 
verse unhesitatingly. Oh, “the little more, 
and how much it seems!” 

After the first soft shock of pleasure 
in their good manners, one is struck by 
the flow—flood, rather—of conversation 
at the table. Imagine a big room full 
of deaf children, all talking—talking with 
good lung power and full intonation. 
Scraps of their talk overlap and bits of 
conversation more imperative than the 
rest come to the top and hold one’s atten- 
tion. 

“No, I am not going home for Christ- 
mas. Every year I go back and forth, 
back and forth. I am tired of it. I am 
going to stay right here. Ro 

“She can’t. She lives much farther 
away than I do Texas ” 

“The Hippodrome. Yes! 








Tonight. 


Dr. La Crosse has the tickets. I saw 
them.” 

“Van Cortland Park. 
football. vt 

“Harold is going to Philadelphia this 
afternoon. Only seven years old and he 
will go all by himself.” 

“What are you girls fighting about? 
I tell you the war is over.” 

“Will you give Elizabeth some milk, 
please ?” 

“May I have some butter ?” 

“The President. She saw him in 
Washington.” 

The joyous crescendo of speech is ir- 
resistible and unmistakable. It is genuine 
speech. These children are as dependent 
on the spoken word to convey their ideas 
as a group of hearing children would be. 
There is never a sign or a gesture to in- 
dicate meaning. And yet every one of 
them had to be taught to form the ele- 
ments of English speech. 

Deaf children talking. Deaf children 
reading aloud. Deaf children moving 
through an elaborate daily program which 


. To play 
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PUPILS, TEACHERS, AND PRINCIPALS AT DINNER. 


requires spoken communication from 7 
o’clock in the morning until 9 o'clock at 
night. Deaf children dancing in the 
evening to the music of a victrola—danc- 
ing with real grace and in perfect time. 
My mind turns back to review 
glimpses and impressions. A _ fleeting 
glance into one of the girls’ rooms. A 
big, soft, blue rug on the floor; a big, 
blue chair ; sunshine coming into the win- 
dow ; two girls reading. A glance into a 
housemother’s room—a big, attractive, 
homey room; a gentlewoman, with white 
hair and a young face, sewing. Sunshine 
here, too, and peace. A pretty teacher 
arranging the Thanksgiving table, heap- 
ing up in the center a great mound of 
fruit with a pumpkin on top. The din- 
ing-room curtains are drawn and curious 
small persons hover outside, but she will 
not let them in. A bit of conversation, 
perhaps too trivial to mention, but poign- 
antly suggestive : 
“Do you like this school ?” 
“Better than the others.” 
“Why ?” 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


“T am not afraid of the principal.” 

“Is that the only reason ?” 

“There is more food 
things to eat.” 

One laughed, but wasn’t it an adequate 
tribute? Appreciation both of the body 
and of the mind ?” 

I believe I mentioned atmosphere. It 
begins as soon as one enters the door. 
The front door is like those of all the 
other Fifth Avenue “brownstone fronts,” 
which are still the abode of New York's 
aristocracy, although they are no longer 
accentuated in novels. It is opened by 
an attractive maid, who leads the way to 
an attractive hall, such as any well- 
ordered family presents to the visitor. 
The hall is a friendly place. I would say 
that it is homelike, but that does not alto- 
gether express what I mean. The word 
“home” has many interpretations. <A 
clever man once said that a home is a 
petty tyranny ruled over by the most sel- 
fish person in the household. Certainly 
the atmosphere of many houses conveys 
the idea of friction, tension, mental dis- 
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TWO GIRLS IN THE 


turbance. Here gentleness and cheerful- 
ness are established, and a kind of free- 
dom, too, that is one of the uninstitu- 
tional characteristics of this school. 

The furniture is the right kind—unob- 
trusive, pleasantly indescribable, a har- 
monious mixture of the old and the new. 
The pictures are rather fine, some of them 
noticeably good. ‘The paintings in the 
dining-room might be proudly owned by 
acollector. ‘They were done by a former 
pupil of the school, Will Quinlan, whose 
work has appeared in Academy exhibits 
every year for many years. 

The principal's study is characteristic, 
invaded as it is by the litter of manifold 
details, and yet presenting a deceptive air 
of ample leisure. It is rather like the 
principal himself, who comes in unhur- 
redly, drawing off a pair of immaculate 
gloves and carrying a perfect hat, re- 
marking : 

“This is one of the days when every- 
thing goes wrong. Nothing has been 
tight since this morning.” 

In spite of his words, his air is as 





IR OWN BEDROOM 


placid as a summer lake on a windless 
day. I wish I could put into words the 
quality of mind which, as I analyze it, 
seems to make John Wright singularly 
fitted to deal with deaf persons. It is 
partly ease, a kind of urbanity, an ampli- 
tude of thought that takes in other peo- 
ple’s idiosyneracies, weighs them without 
intrusive comment, and goes ahead. He 
never seems to be criticising you or ex- 
pecting things of you. I think that is one 
reason why he gets on so well with the 
deaf; he does not seem to be bothered 
because they are deaf. He has made it 
the business of his life to understand the 
discomforts and disadvantages of deaf- 
ness, yet he does not seem to hold them 
in mind when he is talking to a deaf per- 
son. I never feel less deaf than when in 
his presence. 

Then he has an appreciation of the 
livableness of life, a many-sided under- 
standing of what is really good in ma- 
terial things as well as things of the mind, 
and he has an untarnished zeal for mak- 
ing new discoveries. And that is just 
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what the deaf child needs. The deaf 
baby has to be taught everything, and he 
must have one with many points of con- 
tact with life to put him in touch with the 
world. The most invincible pedagogue 
cannot accomplish one-half as much, even 
on his own ground, as a many-sided man 
of the world with a gift for teaching. 
Naturally a nervous man, impatient for 
results, doing a work that requires a 
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monumental patience, and in which re 
sults are sometimes years in arriving, Mr. 
Wright has managed to acquire an equi 
poise, an established ease that makes 
mere efforts for results seem crude. 
Some of that I felt at our first meet- 
ing, for I could not help studying and 
analyzing him. Some of it I learned 
afterward. I remember that when I first 
visited the school, a year or more ago, my 
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attention was largely taken up with my 
surroundings. The most noticeable thing 
in the principal’s study is the collection 
of photographs of former students ar- 
ranged around the four walls of the room. 
They make an unusually good-looking 
group. Some of the faces are interest- 
ing in themselves, because they are pretty 
or handsome or clever ; some are famous. 
Helen Keller is there in many poses. 
One, with the inscription underneath in 
her square hand: “To John Wright, for 
old friendship and new happiness,” was 
given him at his marriage. 

Once a visitor, inspecting these por- 
traits, heaved a lugubrious sigh. 

“Isn’t it sad?” she murmured, and sent 
her gaze pitifully around the room. 

“Isn’t what sad?” asked Mr. Wright, 
puzzled. 

“All these children. deaf. 
All—deaf !” 

“But don’t their faces look happy and 
intelligent?” asked Mr. Wright, who 


Think of it. 


shared the natural resentment of the deaf 
themselves against unreasoning pity. 

“Oh, I suppose so. But any one would 
know they were deaf. The whole ex- 
pression of the faces shows it. No one 
would mistake them for normal human 
beings.” 

“T hadn't thought of it,” said Mr. 
Wright, interestedly. “Show me a typ- 
ically deaf face.” 

“That!” exclaimed the visitor, select- 
ing a picture. 


“That one?” Mr. Wright _ replied 
gently. “That is the only picture of a 


hearing person that I have in the room.” 

Mr. Wright told me this story while 
we waited for luncheon that first day, 
being frequently interrupted by a small 
boy or girl who came in to show a newly 
completed letter, for it was Friday and 
home letter-writing day. It was pretty 
to see how little awe the children have 
of him and how imperiously they claim 
his attention, often displaying more as- 





A BIT OF THE PRINCIPAL'S STUDY WALL 


The walls of the entire room are covered with pictures of pupils 
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PORTRAIT OF HELEN KELLER PRESENTED BY HER TO MR. WRIGHT AT THE TIME OF HIS MARRIAGE” 
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surance of understanding than they 
would with their own fathers. 

I went up to the guest-room before 
juncheon, obtaining pleasant glimpses of 
attractive interiors on the way upstairs. 
It is a home—there is no getting away 
from the word—if only in being as far 
from the institutional as a home could 
well be. Pretty rugs and cretonne draper- 
ies, silken quilts and comfortable couches, 
with here and there a bit of old-fashioned 
furniture to give a room distinction; these 
make the bed-rooms individual and dif- 
ferent, as they would be in a home where 
the children were allowed to exercise in- 
dividuality in the arrangement of their 
belongings. The girls have one of the 
three houses that make up the large 
school building, the class-rooms are in the 
middle building, and the boys’ home on 
the other side. 

The guest-room is like one in any well 
regulated home where the mistress is a 
good housekeeper. I have been in so 
many houses where there were satin bol- 
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sters in the guest-room and no soap, 
where the curtains were rose-colored silk 
and there wasn’t any waste-basket, that 
I enter any guest-room with a suspicious 
eye. I have come positively to judge a 
woman by the presence or absence of a 
waste-basket in the chamber that she 
offers me. I need many things in life, 
and one of the first requisites is a waste- 
basket. I don’t know why. It just is. 
This necessary article was there, as well 
as an easy chair, a reading-lamp, and coat 
hangers in the wardrobe. 

The whole house is the same way, 
simple and natural, well arranged and 
right. ‘There are baths on every floor. 
There is sunshine at sometime in all the 
rooms. The sleeping arrangements are 
so planned that there are house mothers 
or instructors on each floor, and the very 
small children have grown persons near 
them at night, so that at no time are they 
alone. 

Mr. Wright has a happy faculty for 
selecting his assistants. Perhaps it has 
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DR. EDWIN L. LA CROSSE 


been a matter of labor and selection, but 
it seems more like an innate power to 
attract the attractive, a trained ability to 
understand, appreciate, and appropriate 
the best—furniture, books, manners, peo- 
ple. He has surrounded his small charges 
with a rather unusual group of instruc- 
tors and caretakers. The pleasurable at- 
mosphere of good breeding is too marked 
not to deserve comment, and oh, greatest 
of all boons, every one of them has lips 
that are easy to read. 

That first day I met Dr. La Crosse, the 
associate principal, who was to be my 
good friend and guardian. During my 
visit I came to wonder whether he -weres 
not in a measure the source of the gentle-- 
ness that is part of the pervasive atmes-' 
phere of the school. I saw some of his® 
work afterward and learned the results |! 
he attains, but it was not so much the» 
successful teaching that I remember, nor 
the executive leadership which enables 
him to take entire charge of the school 
during the principal's absences, but his} 
kindness, his unselfish, unfaltering{’ 
thoughtfulness for others.. There could’? 
not ‘he a little homesick child nor an un- 4" 
kind or obstinate or stubborn one with 
Dr. La Crosse at hand. He was in touch 
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with everything about the school—one 
moment giving a difficult articulation les- 
son and the next going out of his way to 
see to the details of a visitor’s comfort. 

Probably the children’s extremely good 
manners are a reflection of the atmos- 
phere. ‘To be sure, most of them come 
from cultured homes, but their courtesy 
has the air of accustomedness that arises 
from continuous association. Deaf chil- 
dren, far more than hearing children, and 
infinitely more than hearing adults, are 
susceptible to personalities and surround- 
ings. A deaf child senses the actual men- 
tal attitudes of those about him, and, with 
the uncanny responsiveness of mercury, 
he goes up or down, according as he is 
warmed or chilled by atmospheric condi- 
tions. He is unerring in detecting un- 
kindness, indifference, or unfairness, and 
the clairvoyance that deafness always de- 
velops helps him to know when a person 
is artificial, insincere, or unsure. More- 
over, he is imitative to the last degree, 
adopting the habits, mannerisms, and al- 
most the thoughts of those with whom he 
is associated. He knows only what he is 


A CLASS OF ONE IN SPEECH DRILL 
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shown, and if he is to know the best and 
imitate it, he has to have it before his 
eyes every day and all the time. 

_ The problem of training a deaf child 
is, therefore, comprehensive of a great 
deal more than actual teaching. When 
you find a house where nothing disturbs 
or intrudes, where there is no ugliness 
or friction, where there is order without 
coldness, peace without coercion, har- 


mony without affectation, you have a 
place that not only reflects highly de- 
veloped personalities, but also helps to 
create them. 

The normal, human, friendly, uninsti- 
tutional way that things are done is no- 
ticeable all through the day. The meals 
are jolly and talkative, and are served 
with a certain degree of formality, with 
every attention to proper table usage. ‘It 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL FROM MT. MORRIS PARK 


Showing the roof gymnasium and, in the foreground, some of the pupils going back to school 
after recess in the park 


AN EVENING DANCE 

















is a fact worth mentioning, since the table 
manners of the children are noticeably 
good. Neither forward nor shy, they per- 
form the necessary acts of table courtesy 
with an air of accustomed ease that is 
truly remarkable in the deaf. The ability 
to adjust an older person’s chair, to serve 
themselves from a dish offered by a 
waitress, to handle silver easily, to pour 
liquids without spilling them is a big as- 
set and helps to develop social ease in 
larger matters. 

I see pictures again: a small boy scoop- 
ing out grapefruit with unexampled dex- 
terity; a little girl pouring cream over 
her oatmeal with quick, firm motions ; an 
older lad engaging a visitor in ready con- 
versation. And, by the same token, I re- 
call that they are all very real little boys 
and girls, able to throw themselves with 
zest into a game. I remember at one of 
the Friday evening “parties,” a delici- 
ously ludicrous contest, a cracker and 
water race, in which we all joined to see 
who could eat and drink the fastest. 
There was one girl who did not quite 
know what it was all about and who ate 
with calm deliberation, maddening to the 
leader of her side, who wanted to beat. 
There were no ostentatiously grown-up 
manners visible just then! 

It was the picture of the gay little Fri- 
day evening party that I took to sleep 
with me the first night I spent in the 
school. The girls were so pretty in their 
short-sleeved evening dresses, the boys so 
gallant and well bred. ‘They did a one- 
step and waltzed. 

I thought of Mr. Wright’s story of the 
pitying visitor. 

“And they are all deaf.” 

“But,” I added to myself as we went 
upstairs, “they are certainly learning to 
get the better of it.” Somehow, they 
didn’t seem deaf that night. 


(To be continued) 


Miss Louise Morgenstern writes that there 
may be a good field for hard-of-hearing per- 
sons in operating multigraph machines. She 
States that “it is exceedingly difficult to get ex- 
perienced multigraph operators,” and that “their 
salary expectations range from $18 to $20.” 


The sad message comes that Miss Mary A. 
True has passed away. 
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CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


To Members of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf: 

The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be 
held at the School for the Deaf, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Saturday, June 28, 1919, at 
10 o'clock a.m. There will be no literary 
exercises, business only being transacted. 

The special business for consideration 
at this meeting will be the election of five 
directors, to serve three years, in place of 
retiring directors whose term of office ex- 
pires in 1919, viz: David G. Fairchild, 
Charles W. Richardson, M. D., Edmund 
Lyon, Caroline A. Yale, T. C. Forrester. 

For further particulars address Fred 
De Land, Secretary, 1601 35th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


EpMuND Lyon, President. 
Frep De LAND, Secretary. 


Vacation is coming, which is a very 
good reason why teachers and_ school 
officials should urge parents to buy copies 
of “The Raindrop: The Book of Wonder 
Tales” ($1.50), to be read by the pupils 
at home during evenings or rainy days. 
The boy or girl who reads the fascinat- 
ing stories in “The Raindrop” comes 
back to school with a far better vocabu- 
lary than the deaf child who does not. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Miss Martha E. Bruhn, 601 Pierce Bldg., Bos- 
ton, The New York School for the Hard of 
Hearing, and the Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, will hold summer schools for 
the normal training of students desiring to be- 
come teachers of lip-reading to the adult deaf. 


Miss Gertrude Torrey, of the Chicago School 
of Lip-Reading, reports that she has sold over 
$2,500 worth of Victory Bonds through the 
school, co-operating with Albert L. Mouns, re- 
turned soldier, pupil, and Victory Bond sales- 
man. 


The free evening class in lip-reading in Bos- 
ton has been a success, and “over sixty of this 
year’s class have expressed a desire to resume 
their lessons next fall,” Miss Sally B. Tripp 
writes. 























LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ScHooL FOR THE Dear, 
CuHEFOo, CHINA, February 22, 1919. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 

In renewing the school subscription for THe 
Voita Review, | want to express my apprecia- 
tion of the helpfulness of the articles printed 
and the hope that enough new members will 
be obtained to enable the magazine to be run 
without a deficit. I should think it would 
“come into its own” this year among the many 
soldiers and sailors who have suffered im- 
paired hearing. 

[ am sorry I cannot send a few new sub- 
scriptions. I really thought I was going to send 
one, from a lady, very hard of hearing, living 
in Shanghai, to whom I loaned a few of our 
copies of the Revirw, hoping she would be- 
come interested, but she has lost her health and 
will be traveling much of the time this year. 
I think the Review would cure her if she could 
only get started with the lip-reading. Please 
send a sample copy of the Review to His Ex- 
cellency, Chang Kien, School for the Deaf, 
Nan Tung Chow, Kiang Su, China. He has 
a small school there, and both his son and son's 
wife were educated in America, so can read 
English. 

I want to take this opportunity, too, to call 
the attention of your readers to the needs of 
the deaf in China. Our work here at Chefoo 
has developed and grown to such an extent 
that the help of another foreign teacher is im- 
perative, especially as my health makes it nec- 
essary for me to be largely relieved of both 
teaching and responsibility. It is 34 years since 
I first came to China. A new worker should 
be here this autumn, so as to have a few 
months with Miss Carter before she leaves for 
her furlough. My furlough is overdue and I 
am obliged to leave here this spring, but expect 
to return early next spring. 

I want to say again, the need is imperative. 
One person cannot carry the burden alone 
without breaking, and the opportunity is great 
and ought to appeal to any one who wants to 
help humanity. I should like to write this in 
capitals and in red ink. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, will soon be sending out a call for some 
one to respond to this appeal, if it has not al- 
ready done so, and correspondence, in regard 
to the mission rules, regulations, etc., control- 
ling the appointment of educational mission- 
aries, should be addressed to Dr. Stanley 
White, care of the board. 

I shall be in America about the end of July 
and letters addressed care of the board will 
reach me, if any one wants more information. 

With the best of wishes for you personally, 
as well as for the greater success of the RE- 
view, I am, 


Yours for the deaf of China, 


ANNETTA T. MILLS. 
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11 SoutH GeEorGIA AVENUE, 
Mositt, ALaA., February 27, 1919. 
My Dear De LAnp: 

For ten years I have been employed in a 
large office composed entirely of hearing peo- 
ple, with the exception of myself and two 
others who are only slightly deaf. I am very 
deaf and have been so for about fifteen years, 
and I can truthfully say I do not think my 
deafness interferes in the least with my work, 
for when the time comes for promotion | 
never fail to go ahead. Indeed, I am often 
put above hearing people, as my work is al- 
ways kept up to the required standard, because 
I endeavor to make up for my absence of hear- 
ing power by accurate work. 

My special work is to run a Burroughs elec- 
tric adding machine. As deafness does not in- 
terfere in any way with the operation of a ma- 
chine, I would advise all my deaf friends who 
desire to do office work to learn to do ma- 
chine-work expertly. One can learn, free of 
charge, at any of the branch offices which can 
be found in nearly every city. 

Of course, there are days and times when 
everything seems to go wrong, but I have dis- 
covered that the same thing happens to hear- 
ing people, which makes me know that deaf- 
ness is not to blame. When weary and dis- 
couraged over trials which come up in the lives 
of both hearing and deaf, I think we deaf are 
prone to use our deafness to pity ourselves and 
to make ourselves miserable over, when in 
reality the cause of our despondency is far re- 
moved from the mere fact that we have lost 
the sense of hearing. Therefore I know that if 
brains and hands can produce good results, 
deafness is a surmountable barrier in the com- 
mercial world. 

Although I am a good lip-reader, my em- 
ployers always write out instructions to be 
given me for new work. I do not object to 
this, as all written rules are splendid to keep 
on hand for further reference. Then, too, so 
many men wear mustaches—which I think 
ought to be removed just for the benefit of the 
deaf lip-readers—and it’s almost impossible to 
read one’s lips when partly covered by a mus- 
tache. While I prefer written instructions, my 
lip-reading is an invaluable aid in my business 
relations, as it enables me to keep up with 
things that are going on in a way that I could 
never do otherwise. If I were not so deeply 
engrossed with my work, I could have heaps 
of fun by reading lips across the office all day. 

sesides office work, gardening, poultry farms, 
expert handwork of all kinds, and many other 
branches of occupation are open to the deaf. 
It is the will to do that makes for success in 
life, so being deaf is no reason why one should 
not enter the business world. However, the 
deaf employee should be honest with those 
whom he comes in contact with in business. 
Don't pretend to hear when you do not, for 
“bluffing” is entirely out of place in the 
make-up of people who can be depended upon 
to take orders correctly and reliably execute 
them. It is much better for people to know 
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you are deaf than to think you are stupid. So, 
my deaf friends, let each of us be as: 


THE MAN WHO WINS 


The man who wins is an average man, 

Not built on any particular plan, 

Not blest with peculiar luck, 

Just steady and earnest and full of pluck. 

When asked a question, he does not “guess” — 

He knows and answers “No” or “Yes”; 

When set a task that the rest can’t do, 

He buckles down till he’s put it through. 

Three things he’s learned: That the man who 

tries 

Finds favor in his employer's eyes, 

That it pays to know more than one thing well, 

That it doesn’t pay all he knows to tell, 

For the man who wins is the man who works, 

Who neither labor nor trouble shirks, 

Who uses his hand, his head, his eyes; 

The man who wins is the man who TRIES. 
MAMIE TRAVILLA PHELPs. 


AN ASSISTANT EDITOR 


It is with sincere pleasure that the Edi- 
tor announces that Miss Josephine Tim- 
berlake assumes the duties of Assistant 
Editor with the May number of THe 
Vouita Review, and that she will have en- 
tire charge of the magazine in his ab- 
sence. The Editor tendered his resigna- 
tion, owing to ill health, but it was not 
accepted. However, he was generously 
granted a three months’ vacation—which 
he may take later in the year—and was 
given an assistant editor, in order that he 
might devote more time to the work of 
the Volta Bureau. 

Miss Timberlake is an experienced 
teacher of deaf children and a graduate of 
Miss Yale’s Normal Training Class at 
Northampton, Mass. She served two 
years as a teacher at the Florida School 
for the Deaf, St. Augustine, and four 
years as a teacher of deaf children at the 
Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton. 
Miss Timberlake has also taken the nor- 
mal training course at Miss Bruhn’s 
School for the Hard-of-Hearing Adult. 

The Editor earnestly commends Miss 
Timberlake to all his friends and requests 
all to extend to her the same cordial aid 
and many courtesies that they have so 
generously extended to him during the 
past five years—Frep Dr LAND. 





Miss Lucy McCaughrin, formerly in Louis- 
ville, Ky., has moved to Asheville, N. C., and 
opened a permanent school there. 
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TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


The Volta Bureau now has 2 copies of Kent's 
Arithmetic and copies of the N. A. D. First 
and Second Readers. Order at once. If you 
wait until the new term opens, there may be no 
copies available. 


It is with deep regret that we learn of th¢ 
death of the Rev. Harry J. Van Allen, of the 
dioceses of Albany and of Central and West- 
ern New York. 


Miss Julia C. Beard, a graduate of the nor- 
mal training class of the Kinzie School of 
Speech-Reading, Philadelphia, has opened th: 
Louisville School of Lip-Reading in Kentucky. 
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A. MELVILLE BELL’S BOOKS 


“Elocutionary Manual.” 
tion, with Exercises and Notations 
Essays and Postscripts on Blocution 
The Fundamentals of Elocution............... 
On the Use of Notations in Elocutionary Teaching 
Address to the Natl. Assn. of Elocutionists . 
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Cure of Stammering, and Correction of All 
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Faults of Articulation. Paper cover, $1.00.. 
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ters for the Writing of All Languages in One 
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Visible Speech Cards, 44 larger cards in set. 1.00 
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Rebecca E. Sparrow. Paper. 75 
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Formation and Development of Elementary 
English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 
CLARKE SCHOOL Northampton, Mags, 





BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
Order from KATHERINE F. Barry, 
Price, $1.50, net 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 











VOICE CULTURE 


AND 
SPEECH ARTICULATION: 


For proper teaching and for securing 
proper pronunciation, use the best books: 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH (A. M. Bell) 
Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION (A. M. Bell) 
Cloth, $1.50 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 











Defective Speech 








Parents of children with defective speech 
will find A. M. Bell’s 


‘Faults of Speech”’ 


very helpful in correcting speech errors 
in the home. 


Paper cover, 25 cts. Cloth Bound, 50 cts. 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 











While copies remain, we will send the follow- 
ing four publications to any part of the world, 
postpaid, on receipt of one dollar. 

1. Manual of Lip-Reading for the Hard of 
Hearing or Deaf Soldier, Sailor, or Civilian. 
By Martha E. Bruhn.. 60 cents. ; 

2. Work and Play: An Instructive Game for 
Young and Old Lip-Readers. By Martha E. 
Bruhn. 65 cents. 

3- Bruhn Lip-Reading System (Muller-Walle 
Method). By Martha E. Bruhn. 15 cents. 

4. Learning Lip-Reading by the Muller-Waille 
Method. By Martha E. Bruhn. 10 cents. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 











In ordering books, please add 10 per cent of list price to cover cost of carriage by parcel post or express. 
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Publisher, Importer, and Distributor of Educational Works, 1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf 


Is a Philanthropic Society, incorporated in 1890 in full conformity to legal requirements. 


President, Epmunp Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, JouN Dutton Wricut, New York City. 
Second Vice-President, E. McK. Goopwin, M. A., Morganton, N. C. 
Secretary, Frep De LAND. 

Treasurer, Boyp Taytor, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Gi.pert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee, ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Washington, D. C. 
Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th St. and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep De Lanp. 

Librarian, The Volta Bureau, A. Kes. 


Denctens--( Terme expire 1919:) David G. Fairchild; Charles W. Richardson, M. D., 
Washington, D. C.; Edmund Lyon; Caroline A. Yale, Northampton, Mass.; T. C. Forrester, 
Rochester, N. Y. ‘Clee expire 1920:) Sarah Fuller, Newton Lower Falls, Mass.; E. McK. 
Goodwin; Harold Hays, M. D., New York City; Alvin E. Pope, Trenton, N. J.; Franklin K, 
Lane, Washington, D. C. (Terms expire 1921:) Harris Taylor; Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. 
Airy, Pa.; Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C.; John D. Wright, New York City; Mary 
McCowen, Chicago, IIl. 

The object of the Association as defined in its certificate of incorporation is: 

“To aip SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THEIR EFFORTS TO TEACH SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING.” 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, the 
Association now carries on the work of the Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C., an institution 
dealing more generally with the education of the deaf. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who desire to promote the 
teaching of speech and speech-reading. Membership dues, $2.00 a year, with no entrance 
fee. Life membership, $50.00. Persons desiring to become members should send $2.00 to 
the Treasurer, Mr. Boyd Taylor, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, 
D.C. THe Votta REviEw is sent to all members. 

Every oral teacher and every parent of a deaf child should find a joy in helping to pro- 
mote the work of the Association. 


The summer meeting in 1920 will be held at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 
was founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in 1887. It was the property of its 
trustee, Alexander Melville Bell, and his successor, Charles J.-Bell, from June 27, 1887, until 
1909, when, at the suggestion of its founder, it was presented. with other property to the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, an association founded 
and endowed by Dr. Bell in 1890. 


In furtherance of its primary purpose, the Volta Bureau has printed, or reprinted, and 
freely distributed, in the form of leaflets, pamphlets, or books, several hundred thousand 
contributions to knowledge in the hope that perusal would serve to broaden views concerning 
the deaf. It has published a few books that it sells at cost or less. It maintains a fireproof 
reference library, and is endeavoring to include in its unique collection of literature relating 
to the deaf a copy of every book, periodical, pamphlet, and leaflet relating to any phase of 
deafness and published in any part of the world during any period. 

The Volta Bureau publishes “THe Vouta Review: The Speech and Speech-Reading 
Magazine,” an illustrated monthly periodical. Every number contains much that is service- 
able to all who are striving for better speech; to all who study and practise lip-reading; and 
to all interested in the training and teaching of little deaf children in the home prior to school 
age. 

Whatever efficient work the Volta Bureau and Tue Votta Review may do should be 
credited to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
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Provides a Complete Education by the Speech Method, from Kindergarten to College Entrance 
— 
soy a —_—_ 
Dr. Edward B. Dench, New York City, speaking before the 
Medical Society of the State of New York, as reported in the 
New York State Medical Journal, said: 
“*T believe thoroughly in the possibility of education, ' 
or re-education of the deaf ear or of the hard-of-hear- 
ingear. . . One hasonly to observe the marvelous re- 
sults obtained with young children with very defective ¢ 
hearing where the oral method of instruction is used, 
as, for instance, in the Wright Oral School, to be con- 
vinced of the value of this method.’’ 
Small Enough to be a Real Home 
Large Enough to be a Real School 
Applications now being received for places in the 
School for Session beginning October 7th, 1919 
A Class of One in Auricular Training 
ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
ESTABLISHED 1894 
navel 
CHOOSING A SCHOOL? To the Hard-of Hearin 
4 
Sargent’s Handbook of 
American Private Schools Try Lip-Reading. It will do all 
ee . that trained teachers assert ; will enable 
A Guide Book for Parents you to read the lips of the members of 
Describes critically and discriminatingly Private . : 
Schools of all classifications. In addition to the your family, of friends whose conver 
readable and interesting spermine. — sation you value, and may enable you 
ili i tive Cost, Size, 
——————- ss ||| to understand sermons and lectures. 
The Introductory Chapters will prove of interest i j i i. 
to all thoughtful Parents as well as teachers. They Its value SRCTEASES with practise. Self 
tell of recent Educational Developments, such instruction is possible, but instruction 
as “‘War Time Activities.” ‘‘Education in Other : : 
Warring Countries.” “Modern and Experimental by a trained teacher is better. 
Schools,” *‘ Recent Educationa terature.” | a : 
A Standard Annual of Reference of utmost im- and sll the herd of hnsarioa’ the totally da 
portance to all interested in secondary education reading isa boon. For the totally deaf it 4 
Our Educational Service Bureau | the only resource. Forthe slightly deaf, with 
: : ‘ ‘ eyes and ears each helping the other, the 
will be glad to advise and write you intimately about ciectivsnens of lip-reading is especially great, 
pi on a or class of Schools in which you are and in certain cases by relief from ear strain 
interested. : 4 : : : 
4th edition, 1918. Round Corners, Silk Cloth, 700 ae een oe ee ee 
pages, $2.50. : = 
HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND Literature will be sent, with the 
A Humanized Baedeker, descriptive of Town and address of the nearest trained teacher 
Country along the Routes of Automobile Travel. ° P 
The only book that presents New England as a of lip-reading, by the 
whole. 896 pages, maps and illustrations. Round | 
Corners, Gold Stamped, Crimson Leather, $3.00. VOLTA BUREAU 
Ci lars d 1 t 
irculars and sample pages on reques | Founded end endowed by Alexander Graham Bell, 
ca if or the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
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